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PREFACE 


As the title indicates the poems in this selection 
represent a wide range of manner and mood. There 
are lyrics, ballads, narrative poems, and light verse. 
The poems also represent a fairly long period of time. 
One or two of the ballads are very old, and the rest of 
the poems range from the seventeenth century to the 
twentieth. It is hoped that teacher and student alike , 
will find that the poems iti this book appeal to various 
moods. 

Inevitably, any anthology of poems meant to be 
used as text-book will contain a great many very familiar 
pieces. However, much the compiler may wish to be 
‘different’ he cannot avoid this, without making his book 
unsuitable for the purpose for which it is intended. 
There are some poems which the student must learn if he 
is to claim some acquaintance with English poetry ; and 
the teacher must brace himself or herself to the task of 
fecapturing his or her first fine rapture year after year. 

There are, however in this book, some poems 
which are a little off the beaten path, which it is 
hoped, will lend a touch of freshness to the book. 
The humorous pieces may help to attract young minds 
that tend to run away from lyrical raptures. 


VI 


The notes are deliberately very brief. The com¬ 
piler has no wish either to steal the teacher’s thunder or 
to deprive the professional annotator of his means of 
livelihood. 

A word may be said about “teaching poetry.” 
As every experienced teacher koows, the main task of 
the teacher is to create in the pupil a response to the 
mood of the poet. The poet seeks to convey to his 
reader some sense of the stirring of his soul : his joy, 
or sorrow, or anger, his perception of beauty or his 
feeling of horror or disgust. The reader must therefore, 
put himself as far as possible in the poet’s situation and 
state of mind. Only then will he be able to make the 
poem his own. In teaching English poems to young 
Indian boys and girls, there are peculiar difficulties, of 
which the difference in the idioms of English and the 
idioms of the pupil’s own language is only one. The 
teacher’s aim should be to make the unfamiliar foreign 
atmosphere of the poem seem familiar by suggesting 
parallel situations that may be within the pupil’s experience. 
Neither the teacher nor the pupil may have seen a field full 
of daffodils like the one that brought joy to Wordsworth’s 
heart, but some field of flowers they may have seen, and 

with a little exercise of the imagination both can enter into 
Wordsworth’s experience. 

The compiler hopes that the reader will find much 
in this book that will interest and attract him. 

SAMUEL MATHAI 
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On His Twenty-Third Birthday 

JJOW soon hath Time the subtle thief of youth, 

Stol’n on his wing my three and twentieth year ! 

My hasting days fly on with full career. 

But my late spring no bud or blossom shew’th. 

Perhaps my semblance might deceive the truth, 

That I to manhood am arriv’d so near, 

And inward ripeness doth much less appear, 

That some more timely-happy spirits indu’th. 

0 ; Yet be it less or more, or soon or slow, 

It shall be still in strictest measure ev’n, 10 

To that same lot, however mean, or high. 

Toward which Time leads me, and the will of 

Heav’n ; 

• .'HI i mi 7 fir. 10 ,li o v 

All is, if I have grace to use it so, 

As ever in my great Taskmaster’s eye. . 

v'i 1 1 I»f1 1, f ou ciu<>n Hio y c if\ 

. r) / John Milton 

( 1608 r- 1674 ) 

.v. ji r iiniinom in cl it-jq otlj bb iO 
y ' .111; 7B brine sd Ol 

2'OUlMilU T)i. !1 . 11 
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The Gnat 

0NE night all tired with the weary day, 

And with ray tedious self, I went to lay 

My fruitless cares 
And needless fears 

Asleep. . 

The curtains of the bed, and of mine eyes 
Being drawn, I hop’d no trouble would surprise 

That rest which now 
’Gan on my brow 

To creep. 10 

When lo 1 a little fly, less than its name 
(It was a Gnat) with angry murmur came. 

About she flew 
And louder grew 
' ' Whilst I 

Fain would have scorn’d the silly thing, and slept 
Out all its noise ; I resolute silence kept, 

And laboured so 
To overthrow 

The fly. 20 

But still with sharp alarms vexatious sha 
Or challenged, or rather mocked me. 

Angry at last 
About I cast 


My hand. 
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*Twas well night would not let me blush, nor see 

With whom I fought ; and yet, though feeble she. 

Nor her nor my 
Own wrath could I 

Command. 30 

Away she flies, and her own triumph sings 

I being left to fight with idler things, 

A feeble pair. 

My Self and Air. 

How true 

A worm is Man, whom flies their sport can make ! 

Poor worm ; true rest in no bed can he take, 

But one of earth 
Whence he came forth 

And grew. 40 

For there none but his silent sisters be, 

Worms of as true and genuine earth as he, 

Which from the same 
Corruption came : 

And there 

Though on his eyes they feed, though cn his 

heart, 

They neither vex nor wake him ; every part 

Rests in sound sleep, 

And out doth keep 

All fear. 50 


Joseph Beaumont 

( 1619 - 1699 ) 


House and 


ome 


^HAT is House, and what is Home, 
Where with freedom thou hast room,. 
And mayst to all Tyrants say. 

This you cannot take away ? 

’Tis no thing with doors and walls, 
Which at every earthquake falls : 

No fair towers, whose princely fashion. 

Is but Plunder’s invitation *. 

No stout marble structure, where 
Walls Eternity do dare : 

No brass gates, no bars of steel. 

Though Time’s teeth they scorn to feel 
Brass is not so bold as Pride 
If on Power’s wings it ride ; 

Marble’s not so hard as Spite 
Arm’d with lawless Strength to fight. 
Right, and just Possession, be 
Potent names, when Laws stand free : 
But if once that rampart fall. 

Stoutest thieves inherit all: 

To be rich and weak’s a sure 
And sufficient forfeiture- 
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Seek no more abroad say [ 

House and Home, but turn thine eye 
Inward, and observe thy breast 
There alone dwells solid rest. 

That's a close immured tower 
Which can mock all hostile power. 

To thyself a tenant be, 

And inhabit safe and free. 30 

Say not that this House is small. 

Girt up in a narrow wall ; 

In a cleanly sober mind 
Heav’n itself full room doth find- 
The Infinite Creator can 
Dwell in it; and may not Man ? 

Contented here make thy abode 
With thyself, and with thy God. 

Here, in this sweet privacy 

Mayst thou with thyself agree* 40 

And keep house in peace, though all 
The Universe’s fabric fall. 

No disaster can distress thee : 

Nor no fury dispossess thee : 

Let all war and plunder come, 

Still mayst thou dwell safe at home. 


8 
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Home is everywhere to thee 
Who canst thine own dwelling be. 

Yea, though ruthless Death assail thee. 

Still thy lodging will not fail thee : 

Still thy Soul's thine own, and she 
To an House remov’d shall be, 

An eternal House above* 

Wall’d, and roof’d and pav’d with Love. 

There shall these mud walls of thine, 

Gallantly repair’d, outshine 
Mortal stars : no stars shall be 

In that Heav’n, but such as theeg BiUM0Nr 

( 1616 - 1699 ) 
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’ Of My Self 

^HIS only grant me, that my means may lie 
Too low for envy, for contempt too high. 

Some honour I would have 

Not from great deeds, but good alone. 

The unknown are better than ill known : 

Rumour can ope* the grave- 
Acquaintance I would have, but when ’t depends 
Not on the number, but the choice of friends. 8 

Books should, not business, entertain the light. 
And sleep, as undisturb’d as death, the night. 

My house t\ cottage, more 
Than palace, and should fitting be 
For all my use, no luxury. 

My garden painted o’er 

With Nature’s hand, not Art’s; and pleasures yield, 
Horace might envy in his Sabine field. 16 

Thus would I double my life’s fading space, 

For he that runs it well, twice runs his race. 

And in this true delight, 

These unbought sports, this happy state. 

I would not fear nor wish my fate. 

But boldly say each night, 

To-morrow let my Sun his beams display 

Or in clouds hide them ; I have liv’d to day. 24 

Abraham Cowlbtt 
( 1618 — 1667 ) 


10 



Bermudas 



From a small boat, that row d along, 

The list’ning winds receiv’d this Song ’• 

What should we do but sing His praise 
That led us through the wat’ry maze, 
Unto an isle so long unknown, 

And yet far kinder than our own ? 

Where He the huge sea-monsters wracks, 
That lift the deep upon their backs. 

He lands us on a grassy stage, 

Safe from the storms, and prelate s rage- 

He gave us this eternal Spring, 

Which here enamels every thing : 

And sends the fowls to us in care, 

On daily visits through the air. . 

He hangs in shades the orange bright. 
Like golden lamps in a green night- 
And does in the pomgranates close, 
Jewels more rich than Ormus shows. 

He makes the figs our mouths to meet ; 
And throws the melons at our feet- 
But apples plants of such a price. 

No tree could ever bear them twice. 
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With cedars, chosen by His hand, 

From Lebanon % He stores the land. 

And makes the hollow seas, that roar. 
Proclaim the ambergris on shore. 

He cast (of which we rather boast) 

The Gospel’s Pearl upon our coast. 

And in these rocks for us did frame 
A temple, where to sound His name. 

let our voice His praise exalt. 

Till it arrive at Heaven’s vault : 

Which thence (perhaps) rebounding, may 
Echo beyond the Mexique Bay 

Thus sung they, in the English boat 

An holy and a cheerful note. 

And a,, the way> tQ gujde thejr ch . m ^ 

With falling oars they kept the time. 


30 


40 


Andrew Marvell 

(1621—1678) 
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From The Nymph complaining foi the death 

of her Fawn 

'THE wanton troopers riding by 
1 Have shot my Fawn and it will die. 

Ungentle men ! They cannot thrive 
To kill thee. Thou ne’er didst alive 
Them any harm : alas nor cou 
Thy death yet do them any good- 
I'm sure 1 never wisht them ill; 

Nor do I tor all this ; nor will. 

But, if my simple pray rs may yet 

Prevail with Heaven to forget 
Thy murder, I will join my tears 
Rather than fail- But, o my feats . 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

With sweetest milk, and sugar, 6rst 
I it at mine own fingers nurst. 

And as it grew, so every day 

It wax’d more white and sweet than they. 

It had so sweet a breath ! And oft 

I blusht to see its foot more soft 

And white, (shall I say than my hand .) 

Nay, any Lady’s of the land- 

It is a wond'rous thing, how fleet 
’Twas on those little silver feet. 


10 
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With what a pretty skipping grace. 

It oft would challenge me the race : 

And when 't had left me far away> 
’Twould stay, and run again, and stay. 
For it was nimbler much than hinds ; 
And trod, as on the four winds. 

I have a garden of my own, 

But so with roses overgrown, 

And lilies, that you would it guess 
To be a little wilderness- 
And all the Spring time of the year 
It only loved to be there. 

Among the beds of lilies, I 
Have sought it oft, where it should lie; 
Yet could not, till itself would rise, 
Find it, although before mine eyes. 

For, in the flaxen lilies’ shade. 

It like a bank of lilies laid. 

Upon the roses it would feed. 

Until its lips ev’n seem'd to bleed: 

And then to me ’twould boldly trip, 
And print those roses on my lip- 
But all its chief delight was still 
On roses thus itself to fill • 

And its pure virgin limbs to fold 
In whitest sheets of lilies cold. 

Had if liv’d long, it would have been 
Lilies without, roses within- 
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Now my sweet Fawn is vanish’d to 
Whither the swans and turtles go : 

In fair Elysium to endure, 

With milk-white lambs, and ermines pure, 

O do not run too fast : for I 
Will but bespeak thy grave, and die. 

First my unhappy statue shall 
Be cut in Marble ; and withal. 

Let it be weeping too : but there 

Xh* engraver sure his art may spare; 60 

For I so truly thee bemoan? 

That I shall weep though I be stone : 

Until my tears, still dropping, wear 

My breast, themselves engraving there. 

There at my feet shalt thou be laid, 

Of purest alabaster made : 

For I would have thine image be 

White as I can. though not as Thee. 

Andrew Marvell 

(1621—1678) 


15 
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n My Little Bird 

]V|Y little bird, how canst thou sic 
And sing amidst so many thorns ? 

Let me bat hold upon thee get. 

My love with honour thee adorns. 4- 

Thou art at present little worth *, 

Five farthings none will give for thee. 

But prithee little bird come forth, 

Thou of more value art to me. 8 

’Tis true, it is sun-shine to-day. 

To-morrow birds will have a storm ; 

My pretty one, come thou away, 

My bosom then shall keep thee warm. 12 

Thou subject art to cold o’nights. 

When darkness is thy covering ; 

At days thy danger’s great by kites. 

How canst thou then sit there and sing? 16 

Thy food is scarce and scanty too, 

*Tis worms and trash which thou dost eat ; 

Thy present state I pity do. 

Come, I’ll provide thee better meat. 20 

I’ll feed thee with white bread and milk, 

And sugar-plums, if them thou crave; 

I’ll cover thee with finest silk. 

That from the cold I may thee save. 24 


16 
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My father’s palace shall be thine, 

Yea* in it thou shalt sit and sing; 

My little bird, if thou’lt b 2 mine, 

The whole year round shall be thy Spring. 28 

I’ll teach thee all the notes at court; 

Unthought of music thou shalt play ; 

And all that thither do resort 

Shall praise thee for it ev’ry day. 32 

I’ll keep thee safe with cat and cur, 

No manner o’ harm shall come to thee; 

Yea, I will be thy succourer, 

My bosom shall thy cabin be. 36 

But lo, behold* the bird is gone : 

These charmings would not make her yield : 

The child’s left at the bush alone. 

The bird flies yonder o’er the field. 40 

John Bunyan 
(1628—1688) 


* 
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9 Solitvde 

JJAPPY the man, whose wish and care . 

A few paternal acres bound, 

# 

Content to breathe his native ax 

I.i his own ground. 4 

Whose herds with milk, whose fields with bread. 
Whose flocks supply him with attire; 

Whose trees in summer yield him shade. 

In winter fire. . o i 

Blest, who can unconcernedly find 
Hours, days, and years, slide soft away 
In health of body, peace of mind ; 

Quiet by day. 12 

Sound sleep by night; study and ease 
Together mixed, sweet recreation. 

And innocence, which most does please 

With meditation. 16 

Thus let me live, unseen, unknown ; 

Thus unlamented let me die ; 

Steal from the world, and not a stone 

Tell where I lie. 20 

Albx4ndeb Pops 

(1688 -1744) 
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On a Favourite Cat , Drowned in a 

Tub of Goldfishes 

,r p\VAS on a lofty vase’s side, 

Where China’s gayest art had dyed 
The azure flowers that blow, 

Demurest of the tabby kind. 

The pensive Selima, reclined. 

Gazed on the lake below* 

Her conscious tail her joy declared: 

The fair round face, the snowy beard, 
The velvet of her paws, 

Her coat that with the tortoise vies, 

Her ears of jet, and emerald eyes, 

She saw; and purr’d applause. 

Still had she gazed, but ’midst the tide 
Two angel forms were seen to glide. 

The Genii of.the stream 3 
■Their scaly armour’s Tyrian hue 
Through richest purple to the view 
Betray’d a golden gleam. 

The hapless Nymph with wonder saw : 

A whisker first, and then a claw 
With many an ardent wish 
She stretch’d, in vain, to reach the prize- 
What female heart can gold despise ? 
What Cat’s averse to Fish? 
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Presumptuous maid ! with looks intent 
Again she stretch’d, again she bent, 

Nor knew the gulf between— 

Malignant Fate sat by and smiled— 

The slippery verge her feet beguiled; 

She tumbled headlong in! 30 

Eight times emerging from the flood 
She mew’d to every watery God 
Some speedy aid to send:— 

No Dolphin came, no Nereid stirr’d. 

Nor cruel Tom nor Susan heard— 

A favourite has no friend ! 36 

From hence, ye Beauties, undeceived, 

Know one false step is never retrieved, 

And be with caution bold : 

Not all that tempts your wandering eyes 
And heedless hearts, is lawful prize, 

Nor all that glisters, gold ! 42 

Thomas Ghat 

(1716—1771) 
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Daffodils 

J WANDER’D lonely as a cloud 
That floats on high o’er vales and hills, 

When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host, of golden daffodils ; 

Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 

Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 6 

Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the Milky Way, 

They stretch’d in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay: 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 

Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 12 

v / 

The waves beside them danced, but they 
Outdid the sparkling waves in glee : 

A poet could not but be gay, 

In such a jocund company ; 

I gazed—and gazed—but little thought 

What wealth the show to me had brought : 18 

For oft, when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 

They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude ; 

And then my heart with pleasure fills, 

And dances with the daffodils- 24 

William Wordsworth 

(1770-1850) 





12 Simon Lee, the Old Huntsman ■ 

WITH. AN INCIDENT IN WHICH HE WAS CONCERNED 
IN the sweet shire of Cardigan, 

Not far from pleasant Ivor-hall, i 

An old man dwells, a little man,— 

’Tis said he once was tall. 

Full five-and-thirty years he lived 
A running huntsman merry ; 

And still the centre of his cheek 

Is blooming as a cherry. 8‘* 

Worn out by hunting feats—bereft 
By time of friends and kindred, see J 
Old Simon to the world is left 
In liveried poverty. 

His master s dead,—and no one now 
Dwells in the Hall of Ivor; 

Men, dogs, and horses, all are dead ; 

He is the sole survivor. 16- 

No man like him the horn could sound, 

And hill and valley rang with glee 
When echo bandied, round and round. 

The halloo of Simon Lee. 

In those proud days, he little cared 
For husbandry or tillage ; 

To blither tasks did Simon rouse 

The sleepers of the village. 24- 


22 „ 
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• • . • , • 

He all the, country could outrun* 

Could leave both man and horse behind V 
And often* er^.the chase was done, 

He reeled and was stone-blind* 

And still there’s something in the world 

i * "* 

At which his heart rejoices ; 

For when the chiming hounds are out. 

He dearly loves their voices ! 32 

But he is jean and he ^s sick. 

His body, dwindled and awry, 

Rests Upon ankles swol'n and thick. 

His legs are thin and dry. 

One prop he has, and only one, 

His wife, an aged woman, 

Lives with him, near the waterfall, 

Upon the village common. 40 

Beside their moss-grown hut of clay r 
Not twenty paces from the door, 

A scrap of land they have, but they 
Are poorest of the poor- 
This scrap of land he from the heath 
Inclosed when he was stronger: 

“But what,” saith he* “avails the land 

Which I can till no longer ?*’ 48> 


235 
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Oft, working by her husband’s side, 
Ruth does what Simon cannot do; 

For she, with scanty cause foT pride. 

Is stouter of the two. 

And, though you with your utmost skill 
From labour could not wean them, 

Alas 1 *tis very little—all 
Which they can do between them- 

Few months of life has he in store. 

As he to you will tell. 

For still, the more he works, the more 
Do his weak ankles swell. 

My gentle reader, I perceive 
How patiently you’ve waited, 

And now I fear that you expect 
Some tale will be related. 

O reader ! had you in your mind 
Such stores as silent thoughts can bring, 
O gentle reader ! you would find 
A tale in everything. 

What more I have to say is short. 

And you must kindly take it: 

It is no tale ; but, should you think. 
Perhaps a tale you’ll make it. 





I 
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One summer-day I chanced to see 
This old man doing all he could 
To unearth the roots of an old tree, 

A stump of rotten wood. 

The mattock tottered in his hand; 

So vain was his endeavour, 

That at the root of the old tree 

He might have worked for ever. 80 

“ You’re overtasked, good Simon Lee, 

Give me your tool,” to him I said ; 

And at the word right gladly he 
Received my proffered aid. 

1 struck, and with a single blow 
The tangled root I severed, 

At which the poor old man so lorg 

And vainly had endeavoured- 88 

The tears into his eyes were brought. 

And thanks and praises seemed to run 
So fast out of his heart, I thought 
They never would have done- 
I’ve hf>ard of hearts unkind, kind deeds 
With coldness still returning, 

Alas 1 the gratitude of men 

Hath oftener left me mourning. 96 

William Womdswobth 
(1770—1850) 


25 
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The Solitary Reaper 

BEHOLD her, single in the field!. 

Yon solitary Highland Lass ! 
Reaping and singing by herself ; 

Stop here, or gently pass ! 

Alone she cuts and binds the grain,. 
And sings a melancholy strain ; 

O listen ! for the Vale profound 
Is overflowing with the sound. 

No Nightingale did ever chaunt 

t • 

More welcome notes to weary bands 
Of travellers in some shady haunt. 
Among Arabian sands : 

A voice so thrilling ne’er was heard 
In spring-time from the Cuckoo-bird, 
Breaking the silence of the seas 
Among the farthest Hebrides. 

Will no one tell me what she sings?— 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things. 

And battles long ago: 

Or is it some more humble lay. 
Familiar matter of to-day ? 

Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain, 
That has been, and may be again ? 
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Whatever the theme, the maiden sang 
As if her song could have no ending ; 

I saw her singing at her work, 

And o’er the sickle bending ;— 

I listened, motionless and still ; . 

And as I mounted up the hill. 

The music in my heart I bore. 

Long after it was heard no more. 32 

William Wordsworth 

(1770—1850) 
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14 After Blenheim 

JT was a summer evening. 

Old Kaspar's work was done. 

And he before his cottage door 
Was sitting in the sun ; 

And by bim sported on the green 

His little grandchild Wilbelmine. 6 

She saw her brother Peterkin 
Roll something large and round 

Which he beside the rivulet 
In playing there had found ; 

He came to ask what he had found 

That was so large and smooth and round- 12 

OH Kaspar took it from the boy 
Who stood expectant by ; 

And then the old man shook his held. 

And with a natural sigh, 

*Tis some poor felloe’s skull,” said he. 

Who fell in the great victory.” 18 

“ I find them in the garden. 

For there's many here about ; 

And often when I go to plough 
The ploughshare turns them out. 

For many thousand men, ” said he, 

“ Were slain in that great victory.” 24 
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“ Now tell us what ’twas all about, '* 
Young Peterkin he cries ; 

And little Wilhelmine looks up 
With wonder-waiting eyes ; 

‘i Now tell us all about the war. 

And what they fought each other for/’ 

“ It was the English,” Kaspar cried, 

“ Who put the French to rout ; 

But what they fought each other for 
I could not well make out. 

But everybody said,” quoth he, 

“ That *twas a famous victory. 

“ My father lived at Blenheim then, 
Yon little stream hard by ; 

They burnt his dwelling to the ground. 
And he was forced to fly : 

So with his wife and child he fled. 

Nor had he where to rest his head. 

‘‘ They say it was a shocking sight 
After the field was won ; 

For many thousand bodies here 
Lay rotting in the sun : 

But things like that, you know, must be 

After a famous victory. 
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* 4 

- Great praise the Duke of Marlbro’ won ; 

And our good Prince Eugene ; 

“ Why, ’twas a very wicked thing! " 

Said little Wilhelmine ; 

*• Nay . • nay • • my little girl, ” quoth he, 

30 

“ It was a famous victory. . 

“ And everybody praised the Duke 

Who this great fight did win.” • 

“ But what good came of it at last ? 

Quoth little Peterkin. 

“ Why, that I cannot tell," said he, 

But ’twas a famous victory*" ^ 

Robert Southey 

(1774-1843) 
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15 Meg M err Hies 

QLD Meg she was a gipsy. 

And lived upon the moors ; 

Her bed it was the brown heath turf, 

And her house was out of doors* 

Her apples were swart blackberries, 

Her currants, pods o’ broom ; 

Her wine was dew of the wild white rose. 
Her book a churchyard tomb. 

Her brothers were the craggy hills. 

Her sisters larchen trees ; 

Alone with her great family 
She lived as she did please. 

No breakfast had she many a morn. 

No dinner many a noon, 

And, ’stead of supper, she would stare 
Full hard against the moon. 

JBut every morn, of woodbine fresh 
She made her garlanding, 

And, every night, the dark glen yew 
She wove, and she would sing. 

And with her fingers, old and brown. 

She plaited mats of rushes ; 

And gave them to the cottagers 
She met among the bushes. 
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Old Meg was brave as Margaret Queen, 
And tall as Amazon ; 

An old red blanket cloak she wore, 

A chip-hat had she on : 

God rest her aged bones somewhere 1 
She died full long agone 1 


30 

Joav Kbats 
(1/95—1821) 
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The Beggar Maid 

JJER arms across her breast she laid ; 

She was more fair than words can say ; 
Bare-footed came the beggar maid 
Before the king Cophetua. 

In robe and crown the king stept down. 

To meet and greet her on her way ; 

“ It is no wonder,” said the lords, 

“ She is more beautiful than day.” 8 

As shines the moon in clouded skies, 

^he in her poor attire was seen : 

One praised her ankles, one her eyes, 

One her dark hair and lovesome mien. 

So sweet a face, such angel grace, « 

In all that land had never been : 

Cophetua sware a royal oath : 

“ This beggar maid shall be my queen I ” 16 

Lord Tennyson 
(1809—1892) 



The Forsaken Merman 

(JOME. dear children, let us away ; 

Down and away below ! 

Now my brothers call from the bay. 
Now the great winds shoreward blow. 
Now the salt tides seaward flows’ 

Now the wild white horses play, 

Champ and chate and toss in the spray. 
Children dear, let us away ! 

This way, this way 1 

Call her once before you go— 

Call once yet ! 

In a voice that she will know : 

“ Margaret ! Margaret ! 

Children’s voices should be dear 
(Call once more) to a mother’s ear ; 
Children’s voices, wild with pain— 
Surely she will come again ! 

Call her once and come away ; 

This wav, this way ! 

“ Mother dear, we cannot stay ! 

The wild white horses foam and fret.” 
Margaret! Margaret! 
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‘Come, dear children, come away down ; 

Call no more \ 

One last look at the white-wall’d town, 

And the little grey church on the windy shore, 
Then come down ! 

She will not come though you call all day ; 

Come away, come away I 

Children dear, was it yesterday 30 

We heard the sweet bells over the bay ? 

In the caverns where we lay, 

Through the surf and through the swell, 

The far-off sound of a silver bell ? 

Sand-strewn caverns, cool and deep, 

Where the winds are all asleep ; 

Where the spent lights quiver and gleam, 

Where the salt weed sways in thelstreara', 

Where the sea-beasts, ranged all round, 

Feed in the ooze of their pasture-ground ; 40 

Where the sea-snakes coil and twine, 

Dry their mail and bask in the brine ; 

Where great whales come sailing by 
Sail and sail, with unshut eye, 

Round the world for ever and aye ? 

When did music come this way ? 

Children dear, was it yesterday ? 
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Children dear, was it yesterday 
(Call yet once) that she went away ? 

Once she sate with you and me, 50* 

On a red gold throne in the heart of the sea. 

And the youngest sate on her knee. 

She comb’d its bright hair, and she tended it well. 
When down swung the sound of a far-off bell. 

She sigh’d, she look’d up through the clear 

green sea ; 

She said : “ I must go, for my kinsfolk pray 
In the little grey church on the shore to-day, 
’Twill be Easter-time in the world—ah me ! 

And I lose my poor soul, Merman ! here with 
thee.” 

I said : ” Go up, dear heart, through the 

waves ; 60 

Say thy prayer, and come back to the kind sea- 
caves !” 

She smiled, she went up through the surf in the 
bay. 

Children dear, was it yesterday ? 
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Children dear, were we long alone ? 

“ The sea grows stormy, the little ones moan; 

Long prayers,” I said in the world they say ; 

C :> me !” I said ; and we rose through the surf in 
the bay. 

We went up the beach, by the sandy down 

Where the sea-stocks bloom, to the white-walTd 
town ; 

Through the narrow paved streets, where all 
was still# 70 

To the little grey church on the windy hill. 

prom the church came a murmur of folk at their 
prayers, 

But we stood without in the, cold blowing airs. 

We climb'd on the graves, on the stones worn 
with rains, 

And we gazed up the.aisle through the small 
leaded panes. 

She sate by the pillar; we saw her clear : 

M Margaret, hist! come quick, we are here 1 

Dear heart,” I said, ‘‘we are long alone ; 

The sea grows stormy, the little ones moan.” 

But, ah, she gave me never a look, 80 

For her eyes were seal’d to the holy book ! 

Loud prays the priest ; shut stand s the door. 

Come away, children, call no more ! 

Come away, come down, call no more* 
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Down, down, down ! 

Down to the depths of the sea ! 

She sits at her wheel in the humming town, 
Singing most joyfully. 

Hark what she sings O joy, O joy. 

For the humming street, and the child with its 
toy ! 90 

For the priest, and the bell, and the holy well ; 
For the wheel where I spun, 

And the blessed light of the sun !” 

And so she sings her fill. 

Singing most joyfully, 

Till the spindle drops from her hand, 

And the whizzing wheel stands still. 

She steals to the window, and looks at the sand, 
And over the sand at the sea ; 100' 

And her eyes are set in a stare ; 

And anon there breaks a sigh, 

And anon there drops a tear, 

From a sorrow-clouded eye, 

And a heart sorrow-laden, 

A long, long sigh ; 

For the cold strange eyes of a little Merraaidet> 
And the gleam of her golden hair. 
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Come away, away children ; 
Come children, come down ! 

The hoarse wind blows coldly ; 
Lights shine in the town. 

She will start from her slumber 
When gusts shake the door : 

She will hear the winds howling,. 
Will hear the waves roar. 

We shall see, while above us 
The waves roar and whirl, 

A ceiling of amber, 

A pavement of pearl. 

Singing : “Here came a mortal, 
But faithless was she ! 

And alone dwell for ever 
The kings of the sea.” 

But, children, at midnight, 
When soft the winds blow. 
When clear falls the moonlight. 
When spring-tides are low ; 
When sweet airs come seaward 
From heaths starr’d with broom. 
And high rocks throw mildly 
On the blanch’d sands a gloom ; 
Up the still, glistening beaches, 
Up the creeks we will hie. 

Over banks of bright seaweed 
The ebb-tide leaves dry. 
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We will gaze, from the sand-hills,' 
At the white, sleeping town ; 

At the church on the hill-side— 

And then come back down. 

Singing : “ There dwells a loved one. 
But cruel is she ! 

She left lonely for ever 

The kings of the sea.” , 
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Matthew Arnold 

(1822—1888) 


“ Eow’s My Boy 


“Ho sailor of the sea ! 

How’s my boy—my boy ?” 

“ What’s your boy’s name, good wife. 
And in what good ship sailed he ? 

“ My boy John— 

He that went O sea— 

What care I for the ship, sailor ? 

My boy’s my boy to me- 

** You come back from sea 

And not know my John 1 

I might as well have asked some lands 

Yonder down in the town- 
There’s not an ass in all the parish 

But he knows my John. 

“ How’s my boy—my boy ? 

And unless you let me know. 

I’ll swear you are no sailoi. 

Blue jacket or no. 

Brass button or no, sailor. 

Anchor and crown or no '• 

Sure his ship was the Jolly Briton- 
“ Speak low, woman, speak low 1 ’* 
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“ And why should I speak low, sailor, 

About my own boy John 3 

If I was loud as I am proud 

I’d sing him o’er the town 1 

Why should I speak low, sailor V' 

4% That good ship went down.” 

“ How’s my boy—my boy ? 

What care I for the ship, sailor, 

I never was aboard her ; 

Be she afloat, or be she aground, 
Sinking or swimming, I’ll be bound, 
Her owners can afford her ’• 

I say, how’s my John V* 

Every man on board went down. 
Every man aboard her.” 

How’s iny boy—my boy ? 

What care I for the men, sailor ! 
I’m not their mother— 

How’s my boy—my boy ? 

Tell me of him and no other I 
How’s my boy—my boy ? 
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Sydney Dobell 


(1824 - 1874 ) 
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Dane-Geld 


(a.d. 980—1016) 


I T is always a temptation co an armed and agile 
nation, 

To call upon a neighbour and to say •— 

We invaded you last night—we are quite pre¬ 
pared to fight, 

Unless you pay us cash to go away.” 

And that is called asking for Dane-geld, 

And the people who ask it explain 
That you’ve only to pay ’em th*> Dane-geld 
And then you’ll get rid of the Dane ! 8 

It is always a temptation to a rich and lazy nation. 
To puff and look important and to say :— 
Though we know we should defeat you, we have 
not the time to meet you- 
We will therefore pay you cash to go away ” 

And that is called paying the Dane-geld ; 

But we’ve proved it again and again, 

That if once you have paid him the Dane geld 
You never get rid of the Dane. 16 
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It is wrong to put temptation in the path of any 
nation. 

For fear they should succumb and go astray ; 

So when you are requested to pay up or be 

molested, 

You will find it better policy to say *•— 

'* We never pay any- one Dane-geld, 

No matter how trifling the cost *, 

For the end of that game is oppression and 

shame, 

And the nation that plays it is lost ! 

Rudyabd Kipuro 

( 1865 — 1936 ) 
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Silver 


gLOWLY, silently, now the moon 
Walks the night in her silver shoon ; 

This way, and that, she peers, and sees 
Silver fruit upon silver trees ; 

One by one the casements catch 
Her beams beneath the silvery thatch ; 

Couched in his kennel, like a log, 

With paws of silver sleeps the dog ; 

From their shadowy cote the white breasts peep 
Of doves in a silver-feathered sleep ; IQ 1 

A harvest mouse goes scampering by, 

With silver claws, and silver eye ; 

And moveless fish in the water gleam. 

By silver leeds in a silver stream. 

Walter De La Mabu 

( 1873 — ) 



The Ice Cart 

pERCHED on my city office-stool 
I watched with envy while a cool 

And lucky carter handled ice. 

And I was wandering in a trice 
Far from the grey and grimy heat 
Of that intolerable street 
O’er sapphire berg and emerald floe 
Beneath the still cold ruby glow 
Of everlasting Polar night. 

Bewildered by the queer half-light, 

Until I stumbled unawares 
Upon a creek where big white bears 
Plunged headlong down with flourished heels 
And floundered after shining seals 
Through shivering seas of blinding blue. 

And, as I watched them, ere I knew, 

I’d stripped and I was swimming, too, 

Among the seal-pack, young and hale, 

And thrusting on with threshing tail, 

With twist and twirl and sudden leap 
Through crackling ice and salty deep, 

Diving and doubling with my kind 
Until at last we left behind 
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Those big white blundering bulks of death. 

Aid lay at length with panting breath 
Upon a far untravelled floe 
Beneath a gentle drift of snow— 

Snow drifting gently, 6ne and white 
Out of the endless Polar night. 

Falling and falling evermore 30 

Upon that far untravelled shore 
Till I was buried fathoms deep 
Beneath that cold white drifting sleep— 

Sleep drifting deep. 

Deep drifting sleep. 

The carter cracked a sudden whip : 

I clutched my stool with startled grip, 

Awakening to the grimy heat 
Of that intolerable street. 

Wiifbid Wilson Gibson 
(1878- ) 
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22 To a Bull-Dog 

(W.H.S., Capt. (Acting Majob) R. F. A. ; killed 

April 12, 1917) 

We shan’t see Willy any more, Mamie, 

He won't be coming any more : 

He came back once and again and again. 

But he won’t get leave any mere. 

We looked from the window and there was his cab. 
And we ran downstairs like the streak. 

And he said, ‘‘Hullo, you bad dog, ” and you 
crouched to the floor. 

Paralysed to hear him speak. 

And then let fly at his face and his chest 
Till I had to hold you down, 10 

While he took off his cap and his gloves and his 
coat 

And his bag and his thonged Sam Browne. 

We went upstairs to the studio, 

The three of us, just as of old. 

And you lay down and I sat and talked to him 
As round the room he strolled. 

Here in this room where, years ago 
Before the old life stopped. 

He worked all day with his slippers and his pipe. 
He would pick up the threads he’d dropped, 20 
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Fondling all the drawings he had left behind, 

Glad to find them all still the same. 

And opening the cupboards to look at his belongings 
.Every time he came. 

But now I know what a dog doesn’t know, 

Though you’ll thrust your head on my knee,. 

And try to draw me from the absent-mindedness 
That you find so dull in me. 

And all your life you will never know 

What I wouldn’t tell you even if I could, 30 
That the last time we waved him away 
Willy went for good. 

But sometimes as you lie on the hearthrug 
Sleeping in the warmth of the stove, 

l 

Even through your muddled old canine brain 
Shapes from the past may rove. 

You’ll scarcely remember, even in a dream, 

How we brought home a silly little pup. 

With a big square head and little crooked legs 
That could scarcely bear him up, 40 

But your tail will tap at the memory , 

Of a man whose friend you were, 

Who was always kind though he called you a 
naughty dog 

When he found you on his chair 
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Who’d make you face a reproving finger 
® And solemnly lecture you 

Till your head hung downwards and you looked 
very sheepish ! 

And you’ll dream of your triumphs too* 

Of summer evening chases in the garden 

When you dodged us all about with a bone : 50 

We were three boys, and you were the cleverest. 
But now we’re two alone. 

When summer comes again, 

And the long sunsets fade, 

We shall have to go on playing the feeble game for 


two 

That since the war we’ve played* 

And though you run expectant as you always do 
To the uniforms we meet, 

You’ll never find Willy among all the soldiers 
In even the longest street, 60 

Nor in any crowd ; yet, strange and bitter thought. 
Even now were the old words said. 

If [ cried the old trick and said “ Where's Willy ?* 
You would quiver and lift your head, 


And vour brown eyes would look to ask if I were 
serious, 

And wait for the word to spring* 

Sleep undisturbed : I shan’t say that again, 
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t must sit, not speaking, on the sofa, 

While you lie asleep on the floor ; 70 

For he’s suffered a thing that dogs couldn’t dream 

°f. 

And he won’t be coming home any more» 

J. C. Squibb 
(1884— ) 
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There was an Indian 

'J'HERE was an Indian, who had known no change r 
Who strayed content along a sunlit beach 
Gathering shells. He heard a sudden strange 
Commingled noise : looked up ; and gasped for' 
speech. 

For in the bay, where nothing was before, 

Moved on the sea, by magic, huge canoes. 

With bellying cloths on poles, and not one oar, 

And fluttering coloured signs and clambering 
crews. 

And he, in fear, this naked man alone, 

His fallen hands forgetting all their shells, 10 

His lips gone pale, knelt low behind a stone, 

And stared, and saw, and did not understand, 
Columbus’s doom-burdened caravels 
Slant to the shore, and all their seamen land. 

J. C. Squibb 
(1884- > 
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24 An Elegy on the Death of a Mad Dog 

QOOD people all, of every sort* 

Give ear unto my song ; 

And if you find it wondrous short, 

It cannot hold you long. 

In Islington there was a man 
Of whom the world might say 
That still a godly race he ran, 

Whene’er he went to pray. 

A kind and gentle heart he had, 

To comfort friends and foes ; 

The naked every day he clad. 

When he put on his clothes. 

And in that town a dog was found. 

As many dogs there be* 

Both mongrel, puppy, whelp, and hound. 

And curs of low degree. 

This dog and man at first were friends ; 

But when a pique began, 

The dog. to gain some private ends, 

Went mad and bit the man- 
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Around from all the neighbouring streets 
The wondering neighbours ran, 

And swore the dog had lost his wits. 

To bite so good a man, 24 

The wound it seemed both sore and sad \ < ' 

To every Christian eye ; * .. 

And while they swore the dog was mad. 

They swore the man would die. , • 28 

But soon a wonder came to light, . >• 

That showed the rogues they lied : 

The man recovered of the bite, 

The dog it was that died. 32 

Ouvsb Goldsmith 
(1728—1774) 
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Oet up and, Bar the Door 

i T fell about the Martinmas time, 

And a gay time it was then, 

When our goodwife got puddings to make, 
And she’s boil’d them in the pan. 

The wind sae cauld blew south and north, 
And blew into the floor ; 

Quoth our goodman to our goodwife, 

'* Gae out and bar the door. ”— 

“ My hand is in my hussyfskep, 

Goodman, as ye may see ; 

An it should nafc be barr’d this hundred year, 
It’s no be barr’d for me.” 

They made a paction ’tween them twa, 

They made it firm and sure. 

That the first word whae’er shoud speak 
Shoud rise and bar the door. 

Then by there came twa gentlemen, 

At twelve o’clock at night. 

And they could neither see house nor hall, 
Nor coal nor candle-light. 
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Now whether is this a rich man’s house. 

Or whether it is a poor ?” 

But ne’er a word wad ane o' them speak, 

For barring the door. 2* 

At first they ate the white puddings, 

And then they ate the black, 

Though muckle thought the goodwife to hersel. 
Yet ne’er a word she spake. 28 

Then said the ane unto the other, 

“ Here, man, tak ye mv knife ; 

Do ye tak off the auld man’s beard. 

And I’ll kiss the goodwife.”— 32 

” But there’s nae water in the house. 

And what shall we do than ? ”— 

“ What ails ye at the pudding-broo. 

That boils into the pan ?” 36 

O up and started our goodman. 

An angry man was he ; 

Will ye kiss my wife before my een- 

And sca’d me wi' pudding-bree ?” 40 

Then up and started our goodwife, 

Gied three skips on the floor : 

Goodman, you’ve spoken the foremost word ! 
Get up and bar the door.” 44 

Anonymous- 
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26 King John and the Abbot of Canterbury 

I 

ancient story I’ll tell you anon 
Of a notable prince who was called King John ; 
And he ruled England with main and with might. 
For he did great wrong, and maintained little 
right. 4 

And I’ll tell you a story, a story so merry. 
Concerning the Abbot of Canterbury ; 

How for his house-keeping and high renown, 

They rode post for him to fair London town. 8 

An hundred men, che King did hear say. 

The abbot kept in his house every day ; 

And fifty gold chains, without any doubt, 

In velvet coats waited the abbot about. 12 

“How now, father abbot, I hear it of thee. 

Thou keepest a far better house than me ; 

And for thy house-keeping and high renown, 

I fear thou work’st treason against my crown.”—16 

“ My liege,” quoth the abbot, “ I would it were 
known 

I never spend nothing but what is my own ; 

And I trust your grace will do me no deere, 

For spending of my own true-gotten gear.”— 20 
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41 Yes, yes, father abbot* thy fault it is high. 

And now for the same thou needest must die ; 

For except thou canst answer me questions three, ^ 
Thy head shall be smitten from thy bodie*- 24 

“ And first* ” quoth the king, " when I'm in this 
stead. 

With my crown of gold so fair on my head, 

Among all my liegemen so noble of birth, 

Thou must tell me to one penny what I am worth* 28 

41 Secondly, tell me, without any doubt, 

How soon I may ride the whole world about ; 

And at the third question thou must not shrink# 

But tell me here truly what I do think.”— 32 

“O these are hard questions for my shallow wit. 

Nor I cannot answer your grace as yet. 

But if you will give me but three weeks' space, 

I’ll do my endeavour to answer your grace.”— 36 

‘‘Now three weeks' space to thee I will give, 

And that is the longest time thou hast to live ; 

For if thou dost not answer my questions three# 

Thy lands and thy livings are forfeit to me.” 40 

II 

Away rode the abbot all sad at that word, • 

And he rode to Cambridge and Oxenford ; 

But never a doctor there was so wise 

That could with his learning an answer devise. . 44 
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Then home rode the abbot of comfort so cold, 

And he met his shepherd a-going to fold ; 

“How now, my lord abbot, you are welcome home ; 
What news do you bring us from good King 
John?”— . 48 

“Sad news, sad news, shepherd, I must give, 

That I have but three days more to live ; 

For if I do not answer him questions three. 

My head will be smitten from my bodie. 52 

“The first is to tell him there in that stead. 

With his crown of gold so fair on his head. 

Among all his liegemen so noble of birth, 

To within one penny of what he is worth. * 56 

“The second, to tell him, without any doubt. 

How soon he may ride the whole world about ; 

And at the third question I must not shrink. 

But tell him there truly what he does think,”— 60 

“Now cheer up, sir abbot, do you never hear yet 
That a fool he may learn a wise man wit ? 

Lend me horse and serving*men, and your apparel, 
And I’ll ride to London to answer your quarrel. 64 { 

‘‘Nay frown not, if it hath been told unto me 
I am like your .lordship as.ever may be ; x . . > r, 

And if- you will but lend me your; gown, ( 

^Fhere is-more-shall, know .I us at fair London 

town.”— ^ 
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''Now horses and serving-men thou shalt have, 

With sumptuous airay most gallant and brave» 

With crozier and mitre, and rochet and cope. 

Fit to appear ’fore our father the pope/' 72 

III 

*‘Now, welcome, sir abbot," the king he did say, 

"Tis well thou’st come back to keep thy day : 

For and if thou canst answer my questions three, 

Thy life and thy living both saved shall be. 76 

4 And first when thou seest me here in this stead, 
With my crown of gold so fair on my head. 

Among all my liegemen so noble of birth, 

Tell me to one penny what I am worth."— 80 

‘‘For thirty pence Our Saviour was sold 
Among the false Jews, as I have been told. 

And twenty-nine is the worth of thee. 

For I think thou art one penny worser than He. 84 

The king he laughed, and swore by St. Bittel, 

*1 did not think I had been worth so little 1 
—Now secondly tell me without any doubt 
How soon I may ride this whole world about."— 88 

‘‘You must rise with the sun and ride with the same. 
Until the next morning he rises again ; 

And then your grace need not make any doubt 
But in twenty-four hours you’ll ride it about." 92 
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The king he laughed, and swore by St* John, 

“I did not think it could be gone so soon ! 

—Now from the third question thou must not shrink, 
But tell me here truly what I do think.”— 96 

“Yea, that shall I do, and make your grace merry ; 
You think I’m the Abbot of Canterbury ; , 

But I'm his poor shepherd as plain you may see, 

That am come to beg pardon for him and for me*” 100 

The king he laughed, and swore by the mass, 

“I'll make thee lord abbot this day in his place !“— 
“Now nay, my liege, be not in such speed, 

For alack ! I can neither write nor read,”— 104 

‘‘Four nobles a week then I will give thee. 

For this merry jest thou hast shewn unto me ; 

And tell the old abbot when thou comest home, 

Thou hast brought him a pardon from good King 

John:’ 108 

Anonymous 



27 The Milkmaid 

^ MILKMAID, who poised a full pail on her head. 
Thus mused on her prospects in life, it is said • 

“Let me see—I should think that this milk will 

procure 

One hundred good eggs, or fourscore, to be sure. 4 

“Well then—stop a bit,—it must not be forgotten. 
Some of these may be broken, and some may be 
rotten ; 

But if twenty for accident should be detached. 

It will leave me just sixty sound.eggs to bejbatched* 8 

“Well, sixty sound eggs,—no, sound chickens, I mean: 
Of these some may die,—we’ll suppose seventeen, 
Seventeen, not so many,—say ten at the most, 

Which will leave fifty chicks to boil or to roast. 12 

“But then there’s their barley : how much will they 
need ? 

Why, they take but one grain at a time’ when they 
feed,— 

So that’s a mere trifle ; now then, let us see, 

At a fair market price how much money there 11 
be. ^ 

“ Six shillings a pair—five—four—three-and-six. 

To prevent all mistakes, that low price I will fix ; 
Now what will that make ? fifty chickens I said,— 
Fifty times three-and*sixpence— Til ask Brother Ned . 20 
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“O but stop,—three-and-sixpence a pair I must 
' sell ’em ; 

Well, a pair is a couple,—now then, let us tell ’em ; 

A couple in fifty will go (my poor brain !) 

Why, just a score times, and five pair will remain. 24 

“Twenty-five pairs of fowls,—now how tiresome it is 
That I can’t reckon up so much money as this ! 
Well, there’s no use in trying, so let’s give a guess,— 
I’ll say twenty pounds, and it can't be no leas. 28 

“Twenty pounds, I am certain, will buy me a cow, 
Thirty geese and two turkeys,—eight pigs and a sow ; 
Now if these turn out well, at the end of the year, 

I shall fill both my pockets with guineas, *tis clear.” 32 

Forgetting her burden, when this she had said, 

The maid superciliously tossed up her head ; 

When, alas for her prospects 1 her milk-pail de¬ 
scended. 

i 

And so all her schemes for the future were ended. 36 

• ^ • i t « * i 

This moral, I think, may be safely attached,— 
“Reckon not on your chickens before they are 
hatched*” 

Jeffreys Taylor 
(1792—1853) 



28 The Bee and the Lily 

“JJUZZ " went the Bee, with a merry din. 

“Who’s there ?” cried the Lily, her cup within 
“Your gossip, the Bee, with a tale *o funny, 

To hum in your ear while you brew your honey ; 
But you must not repeat it, for love or money 1 
Buzz 1" went the rogue with a merry din. 

As the Lily opened and let him in. 

“Why, Lily, I vow it’s a palace quite. 

This kitchen of yours, so warm and white. 

And such fine honey 1—Now, might I venture 
To sniff for a moment, to . . • taste, to sip 
A morsel, merely to moisten my lip, 

Without incurring thereby your censure ?" 

“Oh," said the Lily, “pray eat your fill." 

So the Bee set to work with a right good will ; 

He fluttered and buzzed, he tried and tasted ; 
Nothing was missed and nothing wasted ; 

He ate and he ate—it was really funny 
To see him swallow such heaps of honey. 


10 
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He swallowed it oU ; and, when cups and platters* 20 
And saucers and jars, and other matters. 

Were emptied at last, and not a drop 
Remained,—“Well, now,” said the Lily, “ stop. 

And be sober and steady, my gossip dear, 

While you whisper, cosily, in my ear, 

That tale you promised so rare and new.** 

4 *Buzz !” said the Bee, and away he flew. 

Thomas Westwood 

(1814—1888) 





29 The Plaint of the Camel 

0ANARY-BIRDS feed on su£ar and seed. 

Parrots have crackers to crunch ; 

And as for the poodles, they tell me the noodles 
Have chicken and cream for their lunch. 

But there’s never a question 
About my digestion, 

Anything does for me* 

Cats, you’re aware, can repose in a chair, 

Chickens can roost upon rails ; 

Puppies are able to sleep in a stable, 10' 

And oysters can slumber in pails. 

But no one supposes 
A poor Camel dozes. 

Any plaob does for me* 

Lambs are enclosed where it’s never exposed. 

Coops are constructed for hens ; 

Kittens are treated to houses well heated, 

And pigs are protected by pens. 

But a Camel comes handy 

Wherever it*s sandy, 20 

Anywhhbb does for me. 
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People would laugh if you rode a giraffe, 

Or mounted the back of an ox ; 

It*s nobody's habit to ride on a rabbit* 

Or try to bestraddle a! fox. 

But as for a Camel, he’s 
Ridden by families— 

Any load does for me* 

A snake is as round as a hole in the ground ; 

Weasels are wavy and sleek ; 

And no alligator could ever be straighter 
Than lizards that live in a creek. 

But a camel’s all lumpy. 

And bumpy, and humpy, 

Any shape does for me. 

Chablbs Edward Cabryl 

(1841—1920) 
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Saddle to Rags 

THIS story I*m going to sing, 

I hope it will give you content, 
Concerning a silly old man 
That was going to pay his rent. 

As he was a-riding along. 

Along all on the highway, 

A gentleman-thief overtook him 
And thus unto him he did say : 

“O ! well overtaken, old man, 

O ! well overtaken/* said he : 

4 ‘Thank you kindly, sir,*’ says the old 

If you be for my company.** 

% • • 

“How far are you going this way ?** 
It made the old dap to smile ; 

“To tell you the truth, kind sir, 

I*m just a-going twa mile. 

“I am but a silly old man. 

Who farms a piece of ground ; 

Mv half-year rent, kind sir, 

Just comes to forty pound. 

“But my landlord’s not been at ha me, 
I’ve not seen him twelve month or 

It makes my rent to be large. 

I’ve just to pay him fourscore.” 
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"You should not have told anybody. 

For thieves they are ganging many ; 

If they were to light upon you 

They would rob you of every penny.*’ 

‘‘O ! never mind,” says the old man, 

“ Thieves I fear on no side ; 

My money is safe in my bags, 

In the saddle on which I ride-” 

As they were a-riding along, 

And riding a-down a gbyll. 

The thief pulled out a pistol, 

And bade the old man stand still* 

The old man was crafty and false, 

As in this world are many ; 

He flung his old saddle o'er t’ hedge. 

And said, “Fetch it, if thou’lt have any* 

The thief got off his horse, 

With courage stout and bold. 

To search this old man’s bags. 

And gave him his horse to hold, 

The old man put foot in stirrup, 

And he got on astride ; 

He set the thief’s horse in a gallop,— 

You need not bid the old man tide! 
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“O, stay ! O, stay !” says the thief, 

“And thou half my share shalt have.” 50 

M • • • • 1 • c 

‘Nay, marry, not I*” quoth the old man, 

I * , ^ • i 9 # 

“For once I’ve kitten a knave ! M 

This thief he was not content. 

He thought there must be bags, 

So he up with his rusty sword. 

And chopped the old saddle to rags. 

The old man gallop’d and rode. 

Until he was almost spent. 

Till he came to his landlord’s house. 

And he paid him his whole year’s rent. 60’ 

^ • 

He opened this rogue’s portmaptle, 

• • • f » * ^ •*!*»; 

It was glorious for to behold ; 0 

There was five hundred pound 1 in money. 

And other five hundred in gold. 

Anonymous 
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31 Lord Ullin's Daughter • 

\ CHIEFTAIN to the Highlands bound 
Cries “Boatman, do not tarry ! 

And I’ll give thee a silver pound 
To row us o’er the ferry ! 

“Now who be ye would cross Lochgyle, 
This dark and stormy water t” 

“Oh, I’m the chief of Ulva's isle. 

And this. Lord Ullin’s daughter. 

“And fast before her father’s men 
Three days we’ve fled together. 

For should he find us in the glen, 

My blood would stain the heather. 

“ His horsemen hard behind us ride— 
Should they our steps discover, 

Then who will cheer my bonny bride 
When they have slain her lover ?” 

Out spoke the hardy Highland wight, 

“ I’ll go, my chief, I’m ready: 

It is not for your silver bright, 

But for your winsome lady :— 

14 And by my word 1 the bonny bird 
In danger shall not tarry ; 

So though the waves are raging white 
I’ll row you o’er the ferry.” 
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By this the storm grew loud apace, 

The water-wraith wa's shrieking ; • ‘ 

And in the scowl of heaven each face 
Grew dark as they were speaking. 

But still as wilder blew the wind 
And as the night grew drearer, 

Adown the glen rode armed men. 

Their trampling sounded nearer. 

“O haste thee, haste 1“ the lady cries, 
“Though tempests round us gather ; 

I’ll meet the raging of the skies, 

But not an angry father.** 

The boat has left a stormy land, 

A stormy sea before her,— 

When, O 1 too strong for human hand 
The tempest gathered o’er her. 

And still they row’d amidst the roar 
Of waters fast prevailing : 

Lord Ullin reach’d that fatal shore,— 

His wrath was changed to wailing. 

For, sore dismay’d, through storm and shade 
His child he did discover :— 

One lovely hand she stretch’d for aid, 

And one was round her lover. 
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“ Come back ! come back 1” be cried in grief, 

"Across this stormy water :. 

And I’ll forgive your Highland chief. 

My daughter 1—0 my daughter 1 ” 

’Twas vain : the loud waves lash’d the shore, 

Return or aid preventing : 

The waters wild went o’er his child, 

And he was left lamenting. 


Thomas Campbbll 

(1777—1844) 
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Lady Clare 

]T was the time when lilies blow, 

And clouds are highest up in air, 

Lord Ronald brought a lily-white doe 
To give his cousin, Lady Clare. 4 

I trow they did not part in scorn : 

Lovers long-betroth’d were they : 

They two will wed the morrow morn : 

God’s blessing on the day 1 8 

‘‘He does not love me for my birth. 

Nor for my lands so broad and fair ; 

He loves me for my own true worth. 

And that is well,” said Lady Clare. 12 

In there came old Alice the nurse. 

Said, ‘‘Who was this that went from thee?” 
“It was my cousin,” said Lady Clare, 
“To-morrow he weds with me.” 16 

O God be thank d ! said Alice the nurse, 
“That all comes round so just and fair ; 
Lord Ronald is heir of all your lands, 

And you are not the Lady Clare.” 20 
Are ye out of your mind, my nurse, my 

nurse,” 

Said Lady Clare, that ye speak so wild ?" 
“As God’s above,” said Alice the nurse, 

“I speak the truth 2 you are my child. 24 
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'‘The old Earl’s daughter died at my breast ; 

I speak the truth, as I live by bread 1 
I buried her like my own sweet child. 

And put my child in her stead/’ 

‘‘Falsely, falsely, have ye done. 

O mother,”she said, “if this be true. 

To keep the bzst man under the sun 
So many years from his due." 






“Nay now, my child,” said Alice the nurse, 
‘‘But keep the secret for your life, 

And all you have will be Lord Roftald s, 
When you are man and wife." 

“If I’m a beggar born/* she said, k 

“I will speak out, for I dare not lie. 

Pull off, pull off, the brooch of gold, 

And fling the diamond necklace by." 

4 

“Nay now, my child," said Alice the nurse, 
‘‘But keep the secret all ye can.” 

She said, “Not so : but I will know 
If there be any faith in man," 





“Nay now, what faith ?” said Alice the nurse* 
“The man will cleave unto his right." 

“And he shalUhave it," the lady replied, 

“Tho* I should die to-night." 48 
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“Yet give one kiss to your mother dear ! 

Alas, my child, I sinn’d for thee.” 

“O mother, mother, mother,” she said, 

‘‘So strange it seems to me. 52 

“Yet here’s a kiss for my mother dear. 

My mother dear, if this be so, 

And lay your hand upon my head, 

And bless me, mother, ere I go.” 56 

She clad herself in a russet gown, 

She was no longer Lady Clare: 

She went by dale, and she went by down, 

With a single rose in her hair. 60 

The lily-white doe Lord Ronald had brought 
Leapt up from where she lay, 

Dropt her head in the maiden’s hand, 

And follow’d her all the way. 64 

Down stept Lord Ronald from his tower : 

“O Lady Clare, you shame your worth I 

Why come you drest like a village maid, 

That are the flower of the earth ?” 68 

‘Tf I come drest like a village maid, 

I am but as my fortunes are : 

I am a beggar born,” she said, 

“And not the Lady Clare*” 72 
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‘ Play me no tricks,” said Lord Ronald, 

* For I am yours in word and in deed* 

Play me no tricks,” said Lord Ronald, 

* Your riddle is hard to read.” 76 

O and proudly stood she up ! 

Her heart within her did not fail : 

She look’d into Lord Ronald’s eyes, 

And told him all her nurse’s tale. 30 

He laugh’d a laugh of merry scorn : 

He turn’d and kiss’d her where she stood : 

'‘If you are not the heiress born, 

And I,” said he, ‘‘the next in blood— 84 

‘ If you are not the heiress born, 

And I,” said he, ‘‘the lawful heir, 

We two will wed to-morrow morn. 

And you shall still be Lady Clare.” 88 

Alfred Tennyson. 

(1809—1892) 
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The Revenge 

A BALLAD OF THE FLEET 

I 

A T Flores in the Azores Sir Richard Grenville lay, 
And a pinnace, like a flutter’d bird, came flying from 
far away : 

“Spanish ships of war at sea! we have sighted fifty- 
three !” 

Then sware Lord Tnomas Howard : ‘“Fore God I am 
no coward ; 

But I cannot meet them Lere, for my ships are out 
of gear, 5 

And the half my men are sick. I must fly, but follow 
quick. 

We are six ships of the line ; can we fight with fifty- 
three ?” 

II 

Then spake Sir Richard Grenville : ’ I know you are 

no coward ; 

You fly them for a moment to fight with them again. 

But I’ve ninety men and more that are lying sick 
ashore. 20 

I should count myself the coward if I left them, my 
Lord Howard, 

To these Inquisition dogs and the devildoms of 
Spain.” 

83 
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III 

So Lord Howard past away with five ships of war 
that day, 

Till he melted like a cloud in the silent summer 
heaven ; 

But Sir Richard bore in hand all his sick men from the 

land 15 

Very carefully and slow, 

Men of Bideford in Devon, 

And we laid them on the ballast down below ; 

>For we brought them all aboard, 

And they blest him in their pain, that they were not 
left to Spain, 

To the thumbscrew and the stake, for the glory ot the 
Lord. • 

IV 

He had only a hundred seamen to work the ship ahd 
to tight, 

And he sailed away from Flores till the Spaniard came 
in sight, 

With his huge sea-castles heaving upon the weather 


25 


bow. 

•‘Shall we fight or shall we fly ? 

Good Sir Richard, tell us now. 

For to fight is but to die I 

There'll be little of us left by the time this sun be set* 9 * 
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And Sir Richard said again : “We be all good English 
men. 

Let us bang these dogs of Seville, the children of the 
devil, . 30 

For l never turn’d my back upon Don or Devil yet. 

V 

Sir Richard spoke and he laugh’d, and we roar’d a 
hurrah, and so 

The little Revenge ran on, sheer into the heart of 
the foe, 

With her hundred fighters on deck, and her ninety 
sick below ; 

For half of their fleet to the right and half to the left 
were seen, 35 

And the little Revenge ran on thro' the long sea-lana 
between. 

VI 

i 

Thousands of their soldiers look’d down from their 
decks and laugh’d, 

Thousands of their seamen made mock at the mad 
little craft 

Running on and on, till delay’d 

By their mountain*like San Philip that, of fifteen 
hundred tons, 40 

And up-shadowing high above us with her yawning 
tiers of guns, 

Took the breath from our sails, and we stay’d. 
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VII 

And while now the great San Philip hung above u? 
like a cloud 

Whence the thunderbolt will fall 

Long and loud. 

Four galleons drew away 45 

From the Spanish fleet that day. 

And two upon the larboard and two upon the star¬ 
board lay. 

And the battle-thunder broke from them all. 

VIII 

But anon the great San Philip , she bethought herself 
and went 50 

Having that within her womb that had left her ill 
content ; 

And the rest they came aboard us, and they fought us 
hand to hand, / 

For a dozen times they came with their pikes and 
musqueteers, 

And a dozen times we shook ’em off as a dog thac 
shakes her ears 

When he leaps from the water to th - land. 55 

IX 

And the sun went down, and the stars came out far 
over the summer sea, 

But never a moment ceased the fight of the one and 
the fifry-three. , 
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Ship after ship, the whole night long, their high-built 
galleons came, 

Ship after ship, the whole night long, with her battle- 
thunder and flame ; 

Ship after ship, the whole night long, drew back with 
her dead and her shame. 60 

For some were sunk and many were shatter’d, and so 
could fight us no more— 

God of battles, was ever a battle like this in the world 
before ? 

X 

For he said “Fight on ! fight on !” 

Tho* his vessel was all but a wreck ; 

And it chanced that, when half of the short summer 
night was gone, 65 

With a grisly wound to be drest he had left the deck, 

But a bullet struck him that was dressing it suddenly 
dead. 

And himself he was wounded again in the side and the 
head. 

And he*said “Fight on ; fight on !” 

XI 

And the night went down, and the sun smiled out far 
over the summer sea, 70 

And the Spanish fleet with broken sides! lay round us 
all in a ring ; 
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But they dared not touch us again, for they fear'd . 

that we still could sting. 

So they watch’d what the end would be. 

And we had not fought them in vain. 

But in perilous plight were we, 75 

Seeing forty of our poor hundred were slain. 

And half of the rest of us maim’d for life 
In the crash of the cannonades and the desperate 
strife ; 

And the sick men down in the hold were most of 
them stark and cold, 

And the pikes were all broken or bent, and the 
powder was all of it spent ; 80 

And the masts and the rigging were lying over the 
side J 

But Sir Richard cried in his English pride, 

“We have f jught such a fight for a day and a night 
As may never be fought again ! 

We have won great glory, my men ! 85 

And a day less or more 
At sea or ashore, 

We die—does it matter when ? 

Sink me the ship. Master Gunnner—snk her, split her 
in twain ! 

Fall into the hands of God, not into the hands of 
Spain !“ 9Q 
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XII 

And the gunner said, “Ay, ay,” but the seamen made 
reply • 

“We have children, we have wives, 

And the Lord hath spared our lives. 

We will make the Spaniard promise, if we yield» to let 

us go ; 

We shall live to fight again, and to strike another 
blow.” 95 

And the lion there lay dying, and they yielded to 
the foe. 

XIII 

And the stately Spanish men to their flagship bore 
him then, 

Where they laid him by the mast, old Sir Richard 
caught at last. 

And they praised him to his face with their courtly 
foreign grace ; 

But he rose upon their decks, and he cried : 100 

“ I have fought for Queen and Faith like a valiant 
man and true ; 

I have only done my duty as a man is bound to do t 

With a jovful spirit I Sir Richard Grenville die f* 

And he fell upon their decks and he died, 

XIV 

And they stared at the dead that had been so valiant 
and true, 105 
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And had holden the power and glory of Spain so 
cheap 

That he dared her with one little ship and his English 
few ; 

Was he devil or man ? He was devil for aught they 
knew, 

But they sank his body with honour down into 
the deep. 

And they mann’d the Revenge with a swarthier alien 
crew, 110 

And away she sail’d with her loss and long’d for her 
own ; 

When a wind from the lands they had 'ruin’d awoke 
from sleep. 

And the water began to heave and the weather to 
moan, 

And or ever that evening ended a great gale blew, 

And a wave like the wave that is raised by an earth¬ 
quake grew, 115 

Till it smote on their hulls and their sails and their 
masts and their flags. 

And the whole sea plunged and fell on the shot* 
shatter’d navy of Spain, 

And the little Revenge herself went down by the island 
crags 

To be lost evermore in the main. 

Alfred Tenny9oN 

(1809-1892) 

90 
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Incident of the French Camp 

I 

YOU know, we French stormed Ratisbon : 

A mile or so away, 

On a little mound, Napoleon 
Stood on our storming*day ; 

With neck out-thrusc, you fancy how, 5 

Legs wide, arms locked behind, 

As if to balance the prone brow 
Oppressive with its mind. 

II 

Just as perhaps he mused, “My plans 

That soar, to earth may fall, 10 

Let once my army-leader Lannes 
Waver at yonder wall 0 — 

Out ‘twixt the battery-smokes there flew 
A rider, bound on bound 
Full-galloping ; nor bridle drew 15 

Until he reached the mound. 

Ill 

Then off there flung in smiling joy. 

And held himself erect 
By just his horse’s mane, a boy : 

You hardly could suspect— 20 

(So tight he kept his lips compressed, 

Scarce any blood came through) 
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You looked twice ere you saw his breast 
Was all but shot in two. 

IV ■ 

“Well,” cried he, “Emperor, by God’s grace 25 
We’ve got you Ratisbon 1 
The Marshal’s in the market-place. 

And you’ll be there anon 
To see your flag-bird flap his vans 

Where I, to heart's desire, 30 

Perched him !’* The chiefs eye flashed ; his plans 
Soared up again like fire. 

V 

The chief’s eye flashed ; but presently 
Softened itself, as sheathes 
A film the mother-eagle’s eye 35 

When her bruised eaglet breathes ; 

‘‘You’re wounded!” “Nay,” the soldier’s pride 
Touched to the quick, he said : 

“I’m killed, Sire !” And his chief beside 

Smiling the boy fell dead- 40 

Robert Browning 
(1812-1889) 
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Heather Ale 


JTROM the bonny bells of heather 
They brewed a drink long-syne, 
Was sweeter far than honey. 

Was stronger far than wine. 

They brewed it and they drank it. 
And lay in a blessed swound 
For days and days together 
' In their dwellings underground. 

There rose a king in Scotland, 

A fell man to his foes. 

He smote the Piets in battle. 

He hunted them like roes. 

Over miles of the red mountain 
He hunted as they fled. 

And strewed the dwarfish bodies 
Of the dying and the dead. 

Summer came in the country, 

Red was the heather bell; 

But the manner of the brewing 
Was none alive to tell. 

In graves that were like children’s 
On many a mountain head, 

The Brewsters of the Heather 
Lay numbered with the dead. 
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The king in the red moorland 
Rode on a summer’s day ; 

And the bees hummed, and the curlews 
Cried beside the way. 

The king rode, and was angry, 

Bla^k was his brow and pale, 

To rule in a land of heather 

And lack the Heather Ale. 32 

It fortuned that his vassals, 

Riding free on the heath. 

Came on a stone that was fallen 
And vermin hid beneath. 

Rudely plucked from their hiding, 

Never a word they spoke : 

A son and his aged father— 

Last of the dwarfish folk* 40 

The king sat high on his charger. 

He looked on the little men ; 

And the dwarfish and swarthy couple 
Looked at the king again. 

Down by the shore he had them ; 

And there on the giddy brink— 

I will give you life, ye vermin, 

For the secret of the drink.” 48 
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There stood the son and father 
And they looked high and low ; 

The heather was red around them. 

The sea rumbled below. 

And up and spoke the father, 

Shrill was his voice to hear : 

I have a word in private, 

A word tor the royal ear- 56 

‘ Life is dear to the aged, 

And honour a little thing ; 

I would gladly sell the secret,” 

Quoth the Piet to the king. 

His voice was small as a sparrow’s, 

And shrill and wonderful clear ; 

“I would gladly sell my secret, 

Only my son I fear. 64 

“For life is a little matter 
And death is nought to the young ; 

And I dare not sell my honour 
Under the eye of my soli. 

Take him, O king, and bind him, 

And cast him far in the deep ; 

And it’s I will tell the secret / 

That I have sworn to keep.” 7 2 
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Tbev took the son and bound him, 
Neck and heels in a thong. 

And a lad took him and swung him. 
And flung him far and strong, 

And the sea swallowed his body. 

Like that of a child of ten 
And there on the cliff stood the fath;r. 
Last of the dwarfish men* 

“True was the word I told you : 

Only my son I feared ; 

For I doubt the sapling courage 
That goes without the beard* 

But now in vain is the torture, 

Fire shall never avail • 

Here dies in my bosom 

The secret of Heather Ale*" 
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36 The Princess And The Gipsies 

I looked out one May morning 
I saw the tree-tops green ; 

I said “My crown I will lay down 

And live no more a queen.” 4 

Then I tripped down my golden steps 
All in my silken gown, 

And when I stood in the open wood 

I met some gipsies brown. 8 

"O gentle, gentle gipsies, 

That roam the wide world through. 

Because I hate my crown and state 
O let me come with you. 12 

“My councillors are old and grey. 

An d sit in narrow chairs ; 

But you can hear the birds 6ing clear, 

And your hearts are light as theirs/* 16 

“If you would come along with us 
Then you must count the cost ; 

For though in spring the sweet birds sing. 

In winter comes the frost- 20 

‘‘Your ladies serve you all the day 
With courtesy and care ; 

Your fine-shod feet they tread so neat; 

But gipsies* feet go bare. 24 
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"You wash in water running warm 
Through basins all of gold ; 

The streams where we roam have silvery foam* 

But the streams, the streams are cold. 28 

“And barley-bread is bitter to taste, 

While sugary cakes they please— 

Which will you choose, O which will you choose, 
Which will you choose of these ? 32 

“For if you choose the mountain streams 
And barley-bread to eat, 

Your heart will be tree as the birds in the tree, 

But the stones will cut your feet* 36 

“The mud will spoil your silken gown, 

And stain your insteps high ; 

The dogs in the farm will wish you harm 

And bark as you go by* 40 

"And though your heart grow deep and gay. 

And your heart grow wise and rich. 

The cold will make your bones to ache 

And you will die in a ditch.” 44 

“O gentle, gentle gipsies, 

That roam the wide world through, 

Although I praise your wandering ways 

I dare not come with you*" 48 
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I hung about their fingers brown 
My ruby rings and chain, 

And with my head as heavy as lead 

I turned me back again. 52 

As I went up the palace steps, 

I heard the gipsies laugh ; 

The birds of Spring so sweet did sing ; 

My heart it broke in half. 55 

Fbances Cobnfobd 
' ( 1886 — ) 
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The Stone 


‘AND will you cut a stone for him.. 

To set above his head ? 

And will you cut a stone for him— 

A stone for him ?’ she said. 

Three days before, a splintered rock 
Had struck her lover dead— 

Had struck him in the quarry dead. 

Where, careless of the warning call, 

He loitered, while the shot was fired— 

A lively stripling, brave and tall, 10 

And sure of all his heart desired... 

A flash, a shock, 

A rumbling fall— 

And, broken ’neath the broken rock, 

A lifeless heap, with face of clay. 

And still as any stone he lay, 

With eyes that saw the end of all. 

I went to break the news to her : 

And I could hear my own heart beat 

With dread of what my lips might say, 20 

But some poor fool had sped before ; 

And, flinging wide her father’s door, 

Had blurted out the news to her, 

And struck her lover dead for her. 
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Had struck the girl’s heart dead in her. 

Had struck life, lifeless, at a word, 

And dropped it at her feet • 

Then hurried on his witless way. 

Scarce knowing she had heard. 

And when I came, she stood alone— 30 

A woman, turned to stone : 

And, though no word at all she said, 

I knew that all was known. 

Because her heart was dead, 

She did not sigh nor moan. 

His mother wept : 

She could not weep, 

Her lover slept : 

She could not sleep. 

Three days, three nights, 40 

She did not stir : 

Three days, three nights, 

Were one to her, 

Who never closed her eyes 
From sunset to sunrise, 

From dawn to evenfall— 

Her tearless, staring eyes. 

That, seeing naught, saw all. 
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The fourth night when I came from work, 

I found her at my door. 

‘And will you cut a stone for him T 
She said : and spoke no more : 

But followed me, as I went in. 

And sank upon a chair ; 

And fixed her grey eyes on my face, 

With still, unseeing stare. 

And, as she waited patiently, 

I could not bear to feel 
Those still, grey eyes that followed me, 

Those eyes that plucked the heart from me, 60 
Those eyes that sucked the breath from me 
And curdled the warm blood in me, 

Those eyes that cut me to the bone, 

And pierced my marrow like cold steel. 

And so I rose, and sought a stone ; 

And cut it, smooth and square *. 

And, as I worked, she sat and watched, 

Beside me, in her chair. 

Night after night, by candlelight, 

I cut her lover’s name ; TO 

Night after night, so still and white, 

And like a ghost she came ; 

And sat beside me, in her chair. 

And watched with eyes aflame. 
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She eyed each stroke, 

And hardly stirred : 

She never spoke 
A single word ; 

And not a sound or murmur broke 

The quiet, save the mallet-stroke- 80 

With still eyes ever on my hands,. 

With eyes that seemed to burn my hands, 

My wincing, overwearied bands, 

She watched, with bloodless lips apart. 

And silent, indrawn breath ; 

And every stroke my chisel cut. 

Death cut still deeper in her heart : 

The two of us were chiselling. 

Together, I and death. 

And when at length the job was done, 90 
And I had laid the mallet by. 

As if, at last, her peace were won, 

She breathed his name ; and, with a sigh. 
Passed slowly through the open door > 

And never crossed my threshold more. 

Next night I laboured late, alone. 

To cut her name upon the stone. 

Wil¥bii> Wilson Gibson 
(1878— ) 
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38 The Deserted Village 

gWEET AUBURN ! loveliest village of the plain, 
Where health and plenty cheer’d the labouring swain. 
Where smiling spring its earliest visit paid. 

And parting summer’s ling’ring blooms delay d : 

Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease. 

Seats of my youth, when every sport could please. 
How often have I loiter’d o’er thy green, 

Where humble happiness endear’d each scene ; 

How often have I paus’d on every charm. 

The shelter’d cot, the cultivated farm, 10 

The never-failing brook, the busy mill. 

The decent church that topp’d the neighbouring hill, 
The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade, 

For talking age and whisp’ring lovers made ; 

How often have I bless’d the coming day, 

When toil remitting lent its turn to play. 

And all the village train, from labour free. 

Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree ; 

While many a pastime circled in the shade. 

The young contending as the old survey’d ; 20 

And many a gambol frolick d o er the ground, 

And sleights of art and feats of strength went round ; 
And still as each repeated pleasure tir d, 

Succeeding sports the mirthful band inspir d ; 
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The dancing pair that simply sought renown, 

By holding out to tire each other down : 

The swain mistrustless of his smutted face. 

While secret laughter titter’d round the place, 

The bashful virgin’s sidelong looks of love. 

The matron’s glance that would those looks reprove! 30 
These were thy charms, sweet village; spirts like these, 
With sweet succession, taught e’en toil to please ; 
These round thv bowers their cheerful influence she^, 
These were thy charms—But all these charms are fled. 

Sweet smiling village, loveliest of the lawn, 

Thv sports are fled, and all thy charms withdrawn ; 
Amidst thy bowers the tyrant’s hand is seen, 

And desolation saddens all thy green ; 

One only master grains the whole domain. 

And half a tillage stints thy smiling plain : 40 

No more thy glassy brook reflects the day, 

But chok'd with sedges, works its weedy way. 

Along thy glades, a solitary guest, 

The hollow-sounding bittern guards its nest ; 

Amidst thy desert walks the lapwing flies, 

And tires their echoes with unvaried cries. 

Sunk are thy ho vers in shapeless ruin all. 

And the long grass o’ertops the mould’ring wall ; 

And trembling, shrinking from the spoiler’s hand, 

Far, far away, thy children leave the land* 50 
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Ill fares the land, to hast’ning ills a prey. 

Where wealth accumulates, and men decay : 

Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade : 

A breath can make them.^as a breath as made ; 

But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride. 

When once destroy’d, can never be supplied. 

A time there was, ere England’* griefs began. 

When every rood of ground maintain’d its man ; 

For him light labour spread her wholesome store, 60 
Just gave what life requir’d, but gave no more : 

His best companions, innocence and health j 
And his best riches, ignorance of wealth. 

But times are alter’d ; trade’s unfeeling train 
Usurp the land and dispossess the swain ; 

Along the lawn, where scatter’d hamlets rose. 
Unwieldy wealth and cumbrous pomp repose ; 

And every want to opulence allied, 

And every pang that folly pays to pride. 

Those gentle hours that plenty bade to bloom, 

Those calm desires that ask’d but little room, 70 

Those healthful sports that grac’d the peaceful scene, ' 
Liv’d in each look, andibrighten’d all the green ; 

These, far departing, seek a kinder shore. 

And rural mirth and manners are no more. 

SWEET AUBURN I parent of the blissful hour, 

Thy glades forlorn confess the tyrant's power- 
Here as I take my solitary rounds. 
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Amidst thy tangling walks, and ruin’d grounds, 

And, many a year elaps’d, return to view 

Where once the cottage stood, the hawthorn grew, 80 

Remembrance wakes with ail her busy train, 

Swells at my breast, and turns the past to pain* 

In all my wand’rings round this world of care, 

In all my griefs—and GOD has given my share 
I still had hopes my latest hours to crown, 

Amidst these humble bowers to lay me down ; 

To husband out life’s taper at the close, 

And keep the flame from wasting by repose- 
I still had hopes, lor pride attends us still, 

Amidst the swains to show my book-learn'd skill, 90 
Around my fire an evening group to draw, 

And tell of all I felt, and all I saw ; 

And, as a hare, whom hounds and horns pursue, 

Pants to the place from whence at first she flew, 

I still had hopes, my long vexations pass'd, 

Here to return—and die at home at last. ^ 

O blest retirement, friend to life’s decline. 

Retreats from care, tnat never must be mine, 

How happy he who crowns in shades like these, 

A youth of labour with an age of ease ; 100 

Who quits a world where strong temptations try 
And, vince 'tis hard to combat, learns to fly 1 
For him no wretches, born to work and weep, 

Explore cht mine, o tempt the dangerous deep ; 
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No surely porter stands in guilty stale 
To spurn imploring famine from the gate ; 

But on he moves to meet his latter end, 

Angels around befriending Virtue’s friend ; 

Bends to the grave with unperceiv'd decay, 

While Resignation gently slopes the way ; 110 

And, all his prospects bright’ning to the last. 

His Heaven commences ere the world be pass’d I 

Sweet was the sound, when oft at evening’s close 
Up yonder hill the village murmur rose ; 

There, as I pass’d with careless steps and slow. 

The mingling notes came soften’d from below ; 

The swain responsive as the milkmaid sung, 

Tpe sober herd that low’d to meet their young ; 

The noisy geese that gabbled o’er the pool, 

The playful children just let loose from school i 120 
The watchdog’s voice that bay’d die whisp’ring wind, 
And the loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind ; 

These all in sweet confusion sought the shade# 

And fill’d each pause the nightingale had made# 

But now the sounds of population fail. 

No cheerful murmurs fluctuate in the gale, 

No busy steps the grass-grown foot-way tread, 

For all the bloomy flush of life is fled* 

All but yon widow'd, solitary thing 

That feebly bends beside the plashy spring ; 130 

She, wretched matron, forc'd, in age, for bread, 
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To strip the brook with mantling cresses spread, 

To pick her wintry iaggot from the thorn, 

To seek her nightly shed, and weep till morn , 

She only left of all the harmless train. 

The sad historian of the pensive plain. 

Near yonder corpse, where once the garden smil d, 
And still where many a garden flower grows wild ; 
There, where a few tom shrubs the place disclose, 

The village preacher’s modest mansion rose. 140 

A man he was to all the country dear, 

And passing rich with forty pounds a year ; 

Remote from towns he ran his godly race. 

Nor e’er had chang’d, nor wished to change his place l 
Unpractis’d he to fawn, or seek for power, 

By doctrines fashion’d to the varying hour ; 

Far other aims his heart had learned to prize, 

More skill’d to raise the wretched than to rise. 

His house was known to all the vagrant train, 

He chid their wand’rings, but relieved their pain » 150 
The long-remember’d beggar was his guest, 

Whose beard descending swept his aged breast ; 

The ruin’d spendthrift, now no longer proud 
Claim’d kindred there, and bad his claims allow’d; 

The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay, 

Sat by his fire, and talk’d the night away i 

Wept o’er his wounds, or tales of sorrow done* . 

Shoulder’d his crutch, and show’d how fields were won# 
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Pleas’d with his quests, the good man learn'd to glow. 

A M J _:. / ■ * 


And quire forgot their vices in their wue ; 

Careless their merits, or their faults to scan 
His pity gave ere charity began. 

Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride. 
And e’en his failings h and to Virtue’s side. 

But in his duty prompt at every call, 

He watch’d and wept, he pra/d and felt, for all 
And, as a bird ea.:h fond endea ment tries 
To tempt its new-fledg’d offspring to the skies. 

He tried each art, reprov’d each dull delay. 

Allur’d to brighter worlds, and led the way. 

Beside the bed where Farting life was laid 
And sorrow, guilt, and pain, by turns dismay’d. 

The reverend champic n stood. At his control* 
Despair and anguish fLd the struggling soul ; 
Comfort came down the trembling wretch to raise,- 
And his last falc’nng accents wlrsper’J praise. 

At church, with meek and unaffected grace. 

His looks adorn’d the venerable place ; 

Truth from his lips prevail’d with double sway. 

And fools, who came to scoff, remain’d to pray. 

The service pass’d, around the pious man, 

With steady zeal, each honest rustic ran ; 

Even children follow’d with endeari/ g wile, 

And pluck d his gcwn, to sha e the g cd man’s 
His ready smile a parent s wa-mth express’d. 
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TTheir welfare pleas’d him. and their cares distress d; 
iT-o them his heart, his love, his griefs were given# 

: But ill his serious thoughts had rest in Heaven* 

As some tall cliff, tint lifts its awful form, 

Swells from the vale, anJ midway leaves the storm# 190 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread# 

. Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 

Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the way# 

With blossom’d furze unprobtably gay. 

There, in his noisy mansion, skill'd to rule. 

The village master taught his little school; 

A man severe he was, and stern to view ; 

I knew him well, and every truant knew ; 

Well had the boding tremblers learn’d to trace 
The day's disaster in his morning face ) 200 

Full well they laugh’d, with counterfeited glee# 

At all his jokes, for many a joke had he ; 

Full well the busy whisper, circling round# 

Convey’d the dismal tidings when he frown’d. 

Yet he was kind ; or if s?vere in aught, 

The love he bore to learning was in fault; 

The village all declar’d how much he knew) 

’Twas certain he could write, and cypher too ; 

Lands he could measure, terms and tides presage# 

And e’en the story ran that he could gauge* 210- 

In arguing too, the parson own’d his skill, 

For e’en though vanquished, he could argue still J 
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While words of learned length and thundering bound. 
Amazed the gazing rustics rang’d around. 

And still they gaz’d, and still the wonder grew. 

That one small head could carry all he knew. • 

But past is all his fame- The very spot 
Where many a time he triumph’d is forgot- 
Near yonder thorn, that lifts its head on high, 

Where once the sign-post caught the passing eye, 220’ 
Low lies that house where nut-brown draughts inspir’d. 
Where grey-beard mirth and smiling toil retir’d. 

Where village statesmen talked with looks profound. 
And news much older than their ale went round. 
Imagination fondly stoops to trace 
The parlour splendours of that festive place ; 

The white-wash’d wall, the nicely sanded floor, 

The varnish’d clock that click’d behind the door ; 

The chest contriv’d a double debt to pay, 

A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day ; 230 

The pictures plac’d for ornament and use. 

The twelve good rules, the royal game of goose ; ' 

The hearth, except when winter chill’d the day, ; 

ith aspen boughs, and flowers, and fennel gay ; . . 

While broken tea-cups, wisely kept for show, . 1 \ 

Rang'd o’er the chimney, glisten’d in a row- 

Vain, transitory splendours 1 Could not all 
Reprieve the tottering mansion from its falll 
Obscure it sinks, nor shall it more impart 
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An hour’s importance to the poor man’s heart ; 2*0 

Thither no more the peasant shall repair 
To sweet < blivion of his daily care ; 

No more the farmer’s news, the b irber’s tale 
N ^ more the woodman’s ballad shall prevail: 

No more the smith his dusky brow shall clear. 

Relax his pond’rous strength, and 1 an to hear ; 

The hose himself no longer shall be found 
Careful to see the mantling bliss go round ; 

Nor the coy maid, half willing to be press’d, 

Shall kiss the cup to pass it to the rest. 250 

Yes I let the rich deride, the proud disdain. 

These simple blessings of the lowly train ; 

To me m re dear, congenial to my heart. 

One native charm, than all the gloss ol art ; 
Spontaneous joys, where Nature has its play, 

The soul adopts, and o.vns their first-born sway : 
Lightly they frolic o’er the vacant mind. 

Unenvied, unmolested, unconfin’d : 

But the long po.i.p, the midnight masquerade. 

With all the ireaks oi wanton wealth array’d, 260 
In these, ere tnflers ha i their wish obtain, 

The t >i.n»£ pnasurc sickens into pain; 

And, e’en while fashion’s brightest arts decoy. 

The heart distrusting asks, if this be joy. 
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Ye friends to truth, ye statesmen, who survey 
The rich man’s joys increase, the poor’s decay, 

*Tis yours to judge, how wide the limits stand 
Between a splendid and a happy land. 

Proud swells the tide with loads of freighted ore, 270 
And shouting Folly hails them from her shore ; 
Hoards, e’en bevond the miser’s wish abound. 

And rich men flock from all the world around. 

Yet count our gains. This wealth is but a name 
That leaves our u ; eful products still the same. 

Not so the loss. The man of wealth and pride 
Takes up a space that many poor supplied ; 

Space for his lake, his park's extended bounds. 

Space for his horses, equipage, and hounds ; 

The robe that wraps his limbs in silken sbth 
Has robb’d the neighbouring fields of half their 
growth: 

His seat, where solitary sports are seen. 

Indignant spurns the cottage from the green ; 

Around the world each needful product flies, 

For all the luxuries the world supplies : 

While thus the land adorn’d for pleasure, all 
In barren splendour feebly waits the fall. 

As some fair female unadorn'd and plain. 

Secure to please while youth conSrms her reign, 
Slights every borrow’d charm that dress supplies. 

Nor shares with art the triumph of her eyes : 290 
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But when those charms are pass’d, for charms are frail 
When time advances, and when lovers fail. 

She then shines forth solicitous to bless, 

In all the glaring impotence of dress. 

Thus fares the land, by luxury betray’d ; 

In nature’s simplest charms at first array’d; 

But verging to decline, its splendours rise, 

Its vistas strike, its palaces surprise ; 

While scourg’d by famine from the smiling land. 

The mournful peasant leads his humble band ; 300 

And while he sinks, without one arm to save. 

The country blooms—a garden, and a grave. 

Where then, ah ! where, shall poverty reside. 

To ‘scape the pressure of contiguous pride ? 

If to some common’s fenceless limits stray’d. 

He drives his flock to pick the scanty blade. 

Those fenceless fields the sons of wealth divide. 

And e’en the bare-worn common is denied. 

If to the city sped —What waits him there ? , 

To see profusion that he must not share ; 310 

To see ten thousand baneful arts combin'd 
To pamper luxury and thin mankind ; 

To see those joys the sons of pleasure know 
Extorted from his fellow creature's woe. 

Here, while the courtier glitters in brocade. 

There the pale artist plies the sickly trade ; 

Here, while the proud their long-drawn pomps display*? 
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There the black gibbet glooms beside the way. 

The dome where Pleasure holds her midnight reign 
Here, richly deck’d, admits the gorgeous train ; 320 

Tumultuous grandeur crowds the blazing square, 

The rattling chariots clash, the torches glare. 

Sure scenes like these no troubles e’er annoy ! 

Sure these denote one universal joy ! 

Are these thy serious thoughts ?—Ah, turn thine eyes 
Where the poor houseless shiv’ring female lies. 

She once, perhaps, in village plenty bless’d, 

Has wept at tales of innocence distress’d ; 

Her modest looks the cottage might adorn. 

Sweet as the primrose peeps beneath the thorn ; 330 

Now lost to all, her friends, her virtue fled, 

Near her betrayer’s door she lays her head, 

And, pinch’d with cold, and shrinking from the shower 
With heavy heart deplores that luckless hour. 

When idly fir t, ambitious of the town, 

She left her wheel and robes of country brown. 

Do thine, sweet Auburn, thine, the loveliest train 
Do thy fair tribes participate her pain ? 

E’en now, perhaps, by cold and hunger led, 

At proud men’s doors they ask a little bread 1 340 

Ah, no. To distant climes, a dreary scene. 

Where half the convex world intrudes between. 
Through torrid tracts with fainting steps they go. 
Where wild Altama murmurs to their woe. 
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Far different there trom all tha^ charm’d before. 

The various terrors of that horrid shore ; ' 

Those blazing suns that dart a downward ray. 

And fiercely shed intolerable day ; 

Those matted woods where birds forget to sing, 

But silent bats in drowsv clust rs cling ; 350 

Those po'S nous fields with rank luxuriance crown’d. 
Where the dark sc -rpion gathers death around ; 
Where at e*ch s f ep the stranger feirs to wake 
The rattling terrors of the vengeful snake ; 

Where crouching tigers wait their hapless prey 
And savage men more murd’rous still than they; 

While oft in whirls rhe mad tornado flies, 

Mingling the ravag’d landscape with the skies. 

Far different these from every former scene. 

The cooling brook, the grassy-vested green, 360 

The breezy covert of the warbling grove, 

That only shelter’d thefts of harmless love. 

Good Heaven I what sorrows gloom’d that parting 
day. 

That call d them from their native walks awav ; 

When the poor exiles, every pleasure pass’d. 

Hung round their bowers, and fondly look'd theit last. 
And took a long farewell, and wish’d in vain 
For seats like these beyond the western main ; 

And shudd ring stdl ro face the distant deep, 

Return’d and wept, and still return'd to weep. 370 
The good old sire the first prepar’d to go 
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To new-found worlds, and wept for others* woe ; 

But for himself, in conscious virtue brave» 

He only wish’d for worlds bejond the grave. 

His lovely daughter, lovelier in her tears, 

The fond companion of his helpless years. 

Silent went next, neglectful of her charms, 

And left a lover’s for a father’s arms. 

With louder plaints the mother spoke her woes, 

And bless’d the cot where every pleasure rose, 380 
And kiss’d her thoughtless babes with many a tear. 
And clasp’d them close, in sorrow doubly dear; 
Whilst her fond husband strove to lend relief 
In all the silent manliness of grief. 

O Luxury ! thou curs’d by Heaven’s decree, 1 
How ill exchang’d are things like these for thee 
How do thy potions, with insidious joy 
Diffuse their pleasures only to destroy ! 

Kingdoms by thee, to sickly greatness grown, 

Boast of a florid vigour not their own ; 390 

At every draught more large and large they grow, 

A bloated mass of rank unwieldy woe ; 

Till sapp’d their strength, and every part unsound, 
Down, down they sink, and spread a ruin round, 

Even now the devastation is begun, 

And half the business of destruction done ; 

E’en now, methinks, as pond’n'ng here I stand, 

J seethe rural virtues leave the land : 
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Down where yon anchoring vessel spreads the sail. 
That idly waiting flaps with ev’ry gale, 400 : 

Downward they move, a melancholy band. 

Pass from the shore, and darken all the strand, 
Contented toil, and hospitable care. 

And kind connubial tenderness, are there ; 

And piety, with wishes plac’d above, 

And steady loyalty, and faithful love. 

And thou, sweet Poetry, thou loveliest maid. 

Still first to fly where sensual joys invade ; 

Unfit in these degenerate times of shame. 

To catch the heart, or strike for honest fame ; 410 

Dear charming nvmph, neglected and decried, 

My shame in crowds, my solitary pride ; 

Thou source of all my bliss, and all my woe, 

That found’st me poor at first, and keep’st me so J 
Thou guide by which the nobler arts excel. 

Thou nurse of every virtue, fare thee well ! 

Farewell, and Oh l where’er thy voice be tried, 

On Torno’s cliffs, or Pambamarca’s side, 

Whether where equinoctial fervours glow, 

Or winter wraps the polar world in snow, 420 

Still let thy voice, prevailing over time. 

Redress the rigours of th' inclement clime ; 

Aid slighted truth ; with thy persuasive strain 
Teach erring nnn to spurn the rage of gain ; 

Teach him, that states of native strength possess’d*- 
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Though very poor, may still be very bless’d ; 

That trade’s proud empire hastes to swift decay 
As ocean sweeps the labour d mole away : 

While self-dependent power can time defy, 

As rocks resist the billows and the sky. 43fr 

Oliver Goldsmith. 

(1728-1774) 





Horatius 

A Lay Made About the Year of tho City o«ehf. 

I 

LARS PORSENA of Clusium 

By the Nine Gods he swore 

That the great house of Tarquin 
Should suffer wrong no more 
By the Nine G ids he swore it. 

And named a trysting day, 

And baJe his messengers ride forth, 

East and west and south and north. 

To summon his array* 

II 

East and west and south and north 
The messengers ride fast. 

And tower and town and cottage 
Have heard the trumpet’s blast. 
Shame on the false Etruscan 
Who lingers in his home. 

When Porsena of Clusium 
Is on the march for Rome. 

Ill 

The horsemen and the footmen 
Are pouring in amain 
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From many a stately market-place ; 

From many a fruitful plain ; 

From many a lonely hamlet. 

Which, hid by beech and pine. 

Like an eagle’s nest, bangs on the creal 
Of purple Apennine ; 

IV 

From lordly Volaterrae, 

Where scowls the rar-famed hold 
Piled by the hands of giants 
For godlike kings of old ; 

From seagirt Populonia, 

Whose sentinels descry 
Sardinia's snowy mountain-tops 
Fringing the southern sky ; 

V 

From the proud mart of Pisse, 

Queen of the western waves# 

Where ride Massilia's triremes 
Heavy with fair-haired slaves; 

From where s *eet Clan s w tnders 
Through corn and vines and flowers 
From where Cortona lilts to heaven 
Her diadem of towers* 

I 
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VI 

Tall are the oaks whose acorns 
Drop in dark Auser’s rill; 

Fat are the stags that champ the boughs 
Of the Ciminian hill; 

Beyond all streams Clitumnus 
Is to the herdsman dear ; 

Best of all pools the fowler loves 
The great Volsinian mere. 

VII 

But now no stroke of woodman 
Is heard by Auser’s rill ; 

No hunter tracks the stag’s green path 
Up the Ciminian hill ; 

Unwatched along Clitumnus 
Grazes the milk-white steer ; 

Unharmed the water fowl may dip 
In the Volsinian mere. 

VIII 

The harvests of Arretium, 

This year, old men shall reap ; 

1 : This year, young boys in Umbro 

Shall plunge the struggling sheep ; 

And in the vats of Luna* 

This year, the must shall foam 

Round the white feet of laughing girls 
r Whose sires have marched to Rome* 
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IX 

Tiiere be thirty chosen prophets. 

The wisest of the land. 

Who alway by Lars Porsena 
Both morn and evening stand : 

Evening and morn the Thirty 
Have turned the verses o er, 

Traced from the right on linen white 
By mighty seers of yore. 

X 

And with one voice the Thirty 
Have their glad answer given: 

“Go forth, go forth, Lars Porsena » 
Go forth beloved of Heaven ; 

Go, and return in glory 
To Clusium’s royal dome ; 

And hang round Nurscia’s altars 
The golden shields of Rome/ 

XI 

And now hath every city 
Sent up her tale of men ; 

The foot are fourscore thousand. 
The horse are thousands ten. 

Before the gates of Sutrium 
Is met the great array, 

A proud man was Lars Porsena 
Upon the trysting day. 
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XII 

For all the Etruscan armies 
Were rangeJ beneath his eye 
And many a binished Roman, 

And imny a stout ally ; 

And with a mighty following 
To join the muster carr.e 
The Tusculan Mamihus 
Punce ot the Latian name. 

XIII 

But by the yellow Tiber 
Was tumult and affright : 

From all the spacious cha npai;n 
To Rome men took their flight. 

A mile ari und the city. 

The throng stopped up the ways 
A fearful sight it was to see 
Through two long nights and days 

XIV 

For a$cd folks on crutches 
And women great with cHld, 

And mothers sobbing over babes 
1 hat clung to them and smiled. 

And sick men borne in litters 
High on the necks of sla/»s. 

And troops of sun-burned husbindmen 
With r« aping-hooks and staves. 
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XV 

And droves of mules and asses 
Laden with skins of wine. 

And endless flocks of goats and sheep. 
And endless herds of kine» 

And endless trains of waggons 
That creaked beneath the weight 
Of corn-sacks and of household goods* 
Choked every roaring gate. 

XVI 

Now, from the rock Tarpeian, 

Could the wan burgher spy 
The line of blazing villages 
Red in the midnight sky- 
The Fathers of the City, 

They sat all night and day, 

For every hour some horseman came 

With tidings of dismay 

XVII 

To eastward and to westward 
Have spread the Tuscan bands , 

Nor house, nor fence, nor dovecote 
In Crustumerium stands. 

Verbenna down to Ostia 
Hath wasted all the plain ; 

Astur hath stormed Janiculum, 

And the stout guards are slain* 
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XVIII 

I wis, in all the Senate, 

There was no heart so bold, 

But sore it ached and fast it beat. 
When that ill news was told. 

Forthwith up rose the Consul, 

Up rose the Fathers all: 

In haste they girded up their gowns, 
And hied them to the wall, 

XIX 

They held a council standing, 

Before the River-Gate : 

Short time was there, ye well may guess, 
• r >j > (• i < , 1 ; 1 • . 

Out spake the Consul roundly : 

“The bridge must straight go down ; 

For, since Janiculum is lost. 

Nought else can save the town**. 

XX 

Just then a scout came flying. 

All wild with haste and fear ; 

To arms ! to^arms^I Sir Consul 
Lars Porsena is here**. 

On the low hilts to westward 
The Consul fixed his eye, 

And saw the swarthy storm of dust 
Rise fast along the sky. 
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XXI 

And nearer fast and nearer 
Doth the ied whirlwind come ; 

And louder still and.still more loud. 
From underneath that rolling cloud, 

Is heard the trumpet’s war-note proud, 
The trampling, and the hum. 

And plainly and more plainly 
Now through the gloom appears, 

Far to left and far to right, 

In broken gleams of dark-blue light, 

The long array of helmets bright, 

The long array of spears. 

XXII 

And plainly and more plainly, 

Above that glimmering line, 

Now might ye see the banners 
Of twelve fair^cities shine ; 

But the banner of proud Clusium 
Was highest of them all, ' 

The terror of the Umbrian, 

The terror of the Gaul- 

XXIII. 

And plainly and more plainly 
Now might the burghers know, 

By port and vest, by horse and crest, 
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Each warlike Lucumo, 

There Cilnius of Arretium 
On his fleet roan was seen ; 

And Astur of the four-fold shield, 

Girt with the brand none else may wield, 
Tolumnius with the belt of gold. 

And dark Verbenna from the hold 
By reedy Thrasymene. 

XXIV 

Fa^t by the royal standard, 

O’erlooking all the war, 

Lars Porsena of Clusium 
Sat in his ivory car. 

By the right wheel rode Mamilius, 

Prince of the Latian name ; 

And by the left false Sextus, 

That wrought the deed of shame- 

XXV 

But when the face of Sextus 
Was seen among the foes, 

A yell that rent the firmament 
From all the town arose. 

On tbe house-tops was no woman 
But spat towards him and hissed 
No child but screamed out curses, 

And shook its little fist. 
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XXVI 

But the Consul's brow was sad. 

And the Consul’s speech was low. 
And carkly looked he at the wall 
And darkly at the foe- 
“Their van will be upon us 
Before the bridge goes down ; 
And if they once may win the bridg 
What hope to save the town ?” 

XXVII 

Then out spake brave Horatius, 

The Captain of the Gate : 

“To every man upon this earth 
Death cometh soon or late. 

And how can man die better 
Than facing fearful odds, 

For the ashes of his fathers. 

And the temples of his Gods, 

XXVIII 

'‘And foT the tender mother 
Who dandled him to rest. 

And for the wife who nurses 
His baby at her breast. 

And for the holy maidens 
Who feed the eternal flame, 

To save them from false Sextus 
That wrought the deed of shame 
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XXIX 

“Hew down the bridge, Sir Consul* 
With all the speed V i > ; 

I. witlTtwo more to help me, 

Will hold the foe in play. 

In yon strait path^a thousand 
May well be stopped by three. 

Now who will stand on either hand, 
And keep the bridge with me ?’* 

XXX 

Then out spake Spurius Lartius ; 

A Ramnian proud was he : 

“Lo, I will stand at thy right hand, 
And keep the bridge with thee". 

And out spake strong Herminius ; 

Of Titian blood was he • 

“I will abide on thy left side, 

And keep the bridge with thee”. 

XXXI 

“Horatius," quoth the Consul, 

“As thou sayest, so let it be.*’ 

And straight against that great array 
Forth went the dauntless Three. 

For Romans in Rome’s quarrel 
Spared neither land nor gold, 

Nor son nor wife, nor limb nor life, 
In the brave days of old. 
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XXXII 

Then none was for a party ; 

Then all were for the state ; 

Then the great man heloed the poor. 

And the poor man loved the great : 
Then lands were fairly po T tioned ; 

Then spoils were fairly sold : 

The Romans were like brothers 
In the brave days of old. 

XXXIII 

Now Roman is to Roman 
More hateful than a foe, 

And the Tribunes beard the high, 

And the Fathers grind the low. 

As we wax hot in faction, 

In battle we wax cold : 

Wherefore men fight not as they fought 
In the brave days of old. 

XXXIV 

Now while the Three were tightening 
Their harness on their backs. 

The Consul was the foremost man 
To take in band an axe : 

And Fathers mixed with Commons 
Seied hatchet, bar, and crow, 
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And smote upon the planks above, 
And loosed the props below. 
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XXXV 

Meanwhile the Tuscan army. 

Right glorious to behold, 

Came flashing back the noonday light, 

Rank behind rank, like surges bright 
Of a broad sea of gold. 

Four hundred trumpets sounded 
A peal of warlike glee, 

As that great host, with measured tread, * 

And spears advanced, and ensigns spread, 

Rolled slowly towards the bridge’s head, 290 
Where stood the dauntless Three. 

XXXVI 

The Three stood calm and silent. 

And looked upon the foes, 

And a great shout of laughter 
From all the vanguard rose : 

And forth three chiefs came spurring 
Before that deep array ; 

To earth they sprang, their swords they drew, 
And lifted high their shields, and flew 
To win the narrow way ; 30 
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XXXVII 

Aunus from green Tifernum, 

Lord of the Hill of Vines ; 

And Seius, whose eight hundred slaves 
Sicken in Ilva’s mines ; 

And Picus, long to Clusium 
Vassal in peace and war. 

Who led to fight his Umbrian powers 

From that grey crag where, girt with towers, 

The fortress of Nequinum lowers 
O’er the pale waves of Nar. 

XXXVIII 

Stout Lartius hurled down Aunus 
Into the stream beneath : 

Herminius struck at Seius, 

And clove him to the teeth : 

At Picus brave Horatius 
Darted one fiery thrust; 

And the proud Umbrian’s gilded arms 
Clashed in the bloody dust. 

XXXIX 

Then Ocnus of Faleiii 
Rushed on the Roman Three ; 

And Lausulus of Urgo, 

The rover of the sea ; 
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And Aruns of Volsinium, 

Wbo slew the great wild boar. 

The great wild boar that had his den 
Amidst the reeds of Cosa’s fen, 

And wasted fields, and slaughtered men, 
Along Albinia’s shore. 

XL 

Herminius smote down Aruns • 

Lartius laid Ocnus low : 

Right to the heart of Lausulus 
Horatius sent a blow- 
“Lie there," he cried, “fel| pirate ! 

No more, aghast and pale, 

From Ostia’s walls the crowd shall mark 
The track of thy destroying bark. 

No more Cimpania’s hinds shall fly 
To woods and caverns when they spy 
Thy thrice accursed sail.” 

XLI 

But now no sound of laughter 
Was heard among the foes. 

A wild and wrathful clamour 
From all the vanguard rose- 
Six spears’ lengths from the entrance 
Halted that deep array, 

And for a spaee no man came forth 
To win the narrow way. 
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XLII 

But hark ! the cry is Astur : 

And lo ! the ranks divide ; 

And the great Lord of Luna 350 

Comes with his stately stride. 

Upon bis ample shoulders 

Clangs loud the fourfold shield. 

And in his hand he shakes the brand 
Which none but he can wield. 

. XLII I 

He smiled on those bold Romans 
A smile serene and high ; 

He eyed the flinching Tuscans, 

And scorn was in his eye. 

Quoth he* “The she-wok’s litter 360 

Stand savagely at bay : 

But will ye dare to follow. 

If Astur clears the way ?” 

^,,,-XLIV 

Then, whirling up his broadsword 
With b<Mr'hands to the height. 

He rushed against Horatius 
And smote with all his might. 

With shield and blade Horatius, 

Right deftly turned the blow. 

The blow, though turned, came yet too nigh ; 370 
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It missed his helm, but gashed his thigh • 
The Tuscans raised a joyful cry 
To see the red blood flow. 

XLV 

He reeled, and on Herminius 
He leaned one breathing-space ; 

Then, like a wild cat mad with wounds, 
Sprang right at Astur’s face. 

Through teeth, and skull, and helmet 
So fierce a thrust he sped. 

The good sword stood a hand-breadth out 

Behind the Tuscan’s head. 

XLVI 

And the great Lord of Luna 
Fell at that deadly stroke, 

As falls on Mount Alvernus 
A thunder-smitten oak* 

Far o’er the crashing forest 
The giant arms lie spread ; 

And the pale augurs, muttering low, 
Gaze on the blasted head- 

XLV II 

On Astur’s throat Horatius 
Right firmly pressed his heel 
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And thrice and four times tugged amain 
Ere he wrenched out the steel* 

And*see,” he cried,“the welcome, 

Fair guests, that waits you here ! 

What noble Lucumo comes next 
To taste our Roman cheer V* 

XLVIII 

But at his haughty challenge 
A sullen murmur ran, 

Mingled of wrath, and shame, and dread. 
Along that glittering van. 

There lacked not men of prowess, 

Nor men of lordly race ; 

For all Etruria’s noblest 
Were round the fatal place. 

XLIX 

But all Etruria’s noblest 
Felt their hearts sink to see 
On the earth the bloody corpses, 

In the path the dauntless Three : 

And, from the ghastly entrance 
Where those bold Romans stood. 

All shrank, like boys who unaware. 
Ranging the woods to start a hare, 

Come to the mouth of the dark lair 
Where, growling low, a fierce old bear 
Lies amidst bones and blood. 
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L 

Was none who would be foremost 
To lead such dire attack : 

But those behind cried “Forwardl” 
And those before cried “Back 1” 
And backward now and forward 
Wavers the deep array ; 

And on the tossing sea of steel, 

To and fro the standards reel ; 

And the victorious trumpet-peal 
Dies fitfully away. 

LI 

Yet one man for one moment 
Stood out before the crowd ; 

Well known was he to all the Three. 

And they gave him greeting loud. 
'‘Now welcome, welcome, Sextus ! 

Now welcome to thy home ! 

Why dost thou stay* and turn away 
Here lies the road to Rome. 0 

LI I 

Thrice looked he at the city ; 

Thrice looked he at the dead ; 
And thrice came on in fury, 

And thrice turned back in dread : 
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And, white with fear and hatred, 
Scowled at the narrow way 
Where, wallowing in a pool of blood, 
The bravest Tuscans lay. 

LI1I 

But meanwhile axe and lever 
Have manfully been plied ; 

And now the bridge hangs tottering 
Above the boiling tide. 

Come back, come back, Horatius !” 
if Loud crJ ed the Fathers all. 

“Back, Lartius ! back, Herminius 1 
Back, ere the ruin fall !” 

-•'lav 

Back dart^J^|Purius Lartius; 

Herminius darted bae{c: 

p assed beneath their feet 
; the timbers crack. 

when they turned their faces 
And on the farther shore 
Saw brave Horatius stand alone. 

They would have crossed once more. 

LV 

But with a crash like thunder 
Fell every loosened beam, 
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And, like a dam the mighty wreck 
Lay right athwart the stream : 

And a long shout of triumph 
Rose from the walls of Rome, 

As to the highest turret-tops 
Was splashed the yellow foam* 

LVI . 

And, like a horse unbroken 
When fitst he feels therein. 

The furious river struggled hard, 

And tossed his tawny mane, 

And burst the curb, and bounded, 
Rejoicing to be free, 

And whirling down, in fierce career, 
Battlement, and plank, and pier, 
Rushed headlong to the sea. 

LVI l 

Alone stood brave Horatius, 

But constant still in mind. 

Thrice thirty thousand foes before. 
And the broad flood behind. 

“Down with him I” cried false Sextus, 
With a smile on his pale face. 

“Now yield thee,” cried Lars Porsena* 
“Now yield thee to our grace*” 
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LVIII 

Round turned he, as not deigning 
Those craven ranks to see ; 
ought spake he to Lars Porsena, 

To Sextus nought spake he ; 

But he saw on Palatinus 

The white porch of his home ; 

And he spake to the noble river 
That rolls by the towers of Rome 

LIX 

O, Tiber I father Tiber ! 

To whom the Romans pray, 

A Roman s life, a Roman’s arms, 

Take thou in charge this day I" 

So he spake, and speaking sheathed 
The good sword by his side. 

And with his harness on his back, 
Plunged headlong in the tide. / 

LX 

No sound of joy or sorrow 
Was heard from either bank ; 

But friends and foes in dumb surprise. 
With parted lips and straining eyes 
Stood gazing where he sank; 

And when above the surges 
They saw his crest appea.r 
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All Rome sent forth a rapturous cry. 

And even the ranks of Tuscany 
Could scarce forbear to cheer- ' 

LXI 

But fiercely ran the current, 

Swollen high by months of rain • 

And fast his blood was flowing ; 

And he was sore in pain, 

And heavy with his armour* 

And spent with changing blows • 

And oft they thought him sinking. 

But still again he rose. 

• LXII • 

Never, I ween, did swimmer, 
such an evil case. 

Struggle through such a raging flood 
Safe to the landing place *• 

But his limbs were borne up bravely 
By the brave heart within. 

And our good father Tiber 
Bore bravely up his chin- 

LXIII 

‘Curse on him 1“ quoth false Sextus , 
“Will not the villain drown? 

But for this stay, ere close of day 
We should have sacked the town1” 
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“Heaven help him!” quoth Lars Porsena, 
“And bring him safe to shore; 

For such a gallant feat of arms 
Was never seen before.” 

LX1V 

And now he feels the bottom ; * 

Now on dry earth he stands ; 

Now round him throng the Fathers 
To press his gory hands ; 

And now, with shouts and clapping, 

And noise of weeping loud, 

He enters through the River-Gate, 

Borne by the joyous crowd. 

LXV 

They gave him of the corn-land, 

That was of public right. 

As much as two strong oxen 

Could plough from morn till night; 

And they made a molten image, 

And set it up on high, . 

And there it stands unto this day 
To witness if I lie. 

LXVI 

It stands in the Comitium, 

Plain for all folk to see ; 
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Horatius in his harness, 

Halting upon one knee : 

And underneath is written, 

In letters all of gold, 

How valiantly he kept the bridge 
In the brave days of old. 

LXVII 

And still his name sounds stirring 
Unto the men of Rome, 

As the trumpet-blast that cries to them 560 
To charge the Volscian home ; 

And wives still pray to Juno 
For boys with hearts as bold 
As his who kept the bridge so well 
In the brave days of old- 

LXVIII 

And in the nights of winter, 

When the cold north winds blow, 

And the long howling of the wolves 
Is heard amidst the snow ; 

When round the lonely cottage 
Roars loud the tempest’s din, 570 

And the good logs of Algidus 
Roar louder yet within ; 
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LXIX 

When the oldest cask is opened, 

And the largest lamp is lit ; 

When the chestnuts glow in the embers, 

And the kid turns on the spit ; 

When young and old in circle 
Around the firebrands close ; 

When the girls are weaving baskets, 580 

And the lads are shaping bows ; 

LXX 

When the goodman mends his armour, 

And trims his helmet’s plume ; 

When the goodwife’s shuttle merrily 
Goes flashing through the loom * 

With weeping and with laughter 
Still is the story told, 

How well Horatius kept the bridge 

In the brave days of old. 

Macaulay 

T.B. (1800—1859) 
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Ooblin Market 

jyjORNING and evening 
Maids heard the goblins cry : 
“Come buy our orchard fruits, 
Come buy, come buy : 

Apples and quinces, 

Lemons and oranges, 

Plump unpecked cherries, 
Melons and raspberries, 
Bloom-down-cheeked peaches, 
Swart-headed mulberries, 

Wild free-born cranberries, 
Crab-apples, dewberries, 
Pine-apples, blackberries, 
Apricots, strawberries ;— 

All ripe together 
In summer weather,— 

Morns that pass by, 

Fair eves that fly ; 

Come buy, come buy : 

Our grapes fresh from the vine, 
Pomegranates full and fine, 
Dates and sharp bullaces. 

Rare pears and greengages, 
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Taste them and try : 

Currants and gooseberries. 

Bright-fire-like barberries, 

Figs to fill your mouth, 

Citrons from the South, 

Sweet to tongue and sound to eye ; 

Come buy, come buy.” 


Evening by evening 
Among the brookside rushes, 

Laura bowed her head to hear, 

Lizzie veiled her blushes : 

Crouching close together 
In the cooling weather. 

With clasping arms and cautioning lips, 
With tingling cheeks and finger tips, 
“Lie close,” Laura said, 

Pricking up her golden head : 

< c We must not look at goblin men, 


We must not buy their fruits : 

Who knows upon what soil they fed 


Their hungry thirsty roots?” 

“Come buy,” call the goblins 

Hobbling down the glen. 

“Oh,” cried Lizzie, “Laura, Laura, 

You’should not peep at goblin men. 


Lizzie covered up her eyes. 

Covered close lest they should look ; 
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Laura reared her glossy head, 

And whispered like the restless brook : 

“Look Lizzie, look Lizzie, 

Down the glen tramp little men. 

One hauls a basket 
One bears a plate, 

One lugs a golden dish 
Of many pounds’ weight. 

How fair the vine must grow 
Whose grapes are so luscious ; 

How warm the wind must blow 
Through those fruit bushes.” 

“No,” said Lizzie ; “No, no, no ; 

Their offers should not charm us, 

Their evil gifts would harm us.” 

She thrust a dimpled finger 
In each ear, shut eyes and ran : 

Curious Laura chose to linger 
Wondering at each merchant man. 

One had a cat’s face, 

One whisked a tail. 

One tramped at a rat’s pace, 

One crawled like a snail, 

One like a wombat prowled obtuse and furry, 
One like a ratcl tumbled hurry skurry. 

She heard a voice like voice of doves 
Cooing all together : 
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They sounded kind and full of loves 
In the pleasent weather. 

Laura stretched her gleaming neck 
Like a rush-embedded swan. 

Like a lily from the beck. 

Like a moonlit poplar branch. 

Like a vessel at the launch 
When its last restraint is gone. 

Backwards up the mossy glen 
Turned and trooped the goblin men* 
With their shrill repeated cry, 

“Come buy, come buy.” 

When they reached where Laura was 
They stood stock still upon the moss. 
Leering at each other. 

Brother with queer brother ; 

Signalling each other, 

• Brother with sly brother ; 

One set his basket down. 

One reared his plate ; 

One began to weave a crown 
Of tendrils, leaves and rough nuts brown 
(Men sell not such in any town) ; 

One heaved the golden weight 
Of dish and fruit to offer her : 

“Come buy, come buy,” was still their cry. 
Laura staredjbut did not stir. 
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Longed, but had no money : 

The whisk-tailed merchant bade her taste 
In tones as smooth as honey, 

The cat-faced purr’d, 

The rat-paced spoke a word , 110 

Of welcome, and the snail-paced even was heard ; 

One parrot-voiced and jolly 

Cried “Pretty Goblin” still for “Pretty Polly” 

One whistled like a bird. 

But sweet-tooth Laura spoke in haste : 

“Good folk, I have no coin ; 

To take were to purloin : 

I have no copper in my purse, 

I have no silver cither, 

And all my gold is on the furze 120 

That shakes in windy weather 
Above the rusty heather.” 

“You have much gold upon your head,” 

They answered all together : 

“Buy from us with a golden curl.” 

She clipped a precious golden lock. 

She dropped n tear more rare than pearl, 

Th *n sucked ihcir fruit gicl cs lair or icd : 

Sweeter than honey from the icck. 

Stronger than man-rejoicing wine, , 130 

Clearer than water flowed that juice 
She never tatted such before, 
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/ 
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How could it cloy with length of use ? 

She sucked and sucked and sucked the more 
Fruits which that unknown orchard bore ; 

She sucked until her lips were sore ; 

Then flung the emptied rinds away 
But gathered up one kernel-stone. 

And knew not was it night or day 

As she turned home alone. 14c 

Lizzie met her at the gate 
Full of wise upbraidings : 

“Dear you should not stay so late. 

Twilight is not good for maidens ; 

Should not loiter in the glen 
In the haunts of goblin men. 

Do you not remember Jeanie,- 
How she met them in the moonlight. 

Took their gifts both choice and many, • 

Ate their fruits and wore theix flowers 150 

Plucked from bowers 

Where summer ripens at all hours ? 

But ever in the noonlight 
She pined and pined away ; 

' Sought them by night and day. 

Found them no more but dwindled and grew grey; 

Then fell with the first snow. 

While to this day no grass will grow 
Where she lies low : 
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I planted daisies there a year ago i6o* 

That never blow. 

You should not loiter so.” 

“Nay, hush,” said Laura : 

“Nay, hush, my sister : 

I ate and ate my fill. 

Yet my mouth waters still : 

To-morrow night I will buy more”; and kissed 
her : 

“Have done with sorrow ; 

I’ll bring you plums to-morrow 

Fresh on their mother twigs, 170 

Cherries worth getting ; 

You cannot think what figs 
My teeth have met in. 

What melons icy-cold 
Piled on a dish of gold 
Too huge for me to hold. 

What peaches with a velvet nap. 

Pellucid grapes without one seed : 

Odorous indeed must be the mead 
Whereon they grow, and pure the wave they 180 
drink 

With lilies at the brink. 

And sugar-sweet their sap.” 

Golden head by golden head, 

Like two pigeons in one nest 
Folded in each other's wings. 
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They lay down in their curtained bed : 

Like two blossoms on one stem. 

Like two flakes of new-fall’n snow. 

Like two wands of ivory 
Tipped w\th gold for awful kings. 

Moon and stars gazed in at them. 

Wind sang to them lullaby. 

Lumbering owls forbore to fly. 

Not a bat flapped to and fro 
Round their rest : 

Cheek to cheek and breast to breast 
Locked together in one nest. 

Early in the morning 
When the first cock crowed his warning, 

Neat like bees, as sweet and busy, 

Laura rose with Lizzie : 

Fetched in honey, milked the cows. 

Aired and set to rights the house. 

Kneaded cakes of whitest wheat. 

Cakes for dainty mouths to eat. 

Next churned butter, whipped up cream. 

Fed their poultry, sat and sewed ; 

Talked as modest maidens should : 

Ljz zie with an open heart, 

Laura in an absent dream. 

One content, one sick in part ; 

One warbling for the mere bright day’s delight, 

•One longing for the ni ht. 
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At length slow evening came : 

They went with pitchers to the reedy brook ; 
Lizzie most placid in her look, 

Laura most like a leaping flame. 

They drew the gurgling water from its deep ; 
Lizzie plucked purple and rich golden flags. 
Then turning homewards said : “The sunset 
flushes 

Those furthest loftiest crags ; 

Come, Laura, not another maiden lags, 

No wilful squirrel wags, 

The beasts and birds are fast asleep.” 

But Laura loitered still among the rushes 
And said the bank was steep. 

And said the hour was early still. 

The dew not fall’n, the wind not chill 
Listening ever, but not catching 
The customary cry, 

“Come buy, come buy,” 

With its iterated jingle 
Of sugar-baited word** 

Not for all her watching 

Once discerning even one goblin 

Raving, whisking, tumbling hobbling ; 

Let alone the herds 

That used to tramp along the glen, 

In groups or single, 

Of brisk fruit merchant men. 
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TiYTLfczie urged, “O Laura, come ; 

I hear the fruit-call but I dare not look : 

You should not loiter longer at this brook : 

Come with me home. 

The stars rise, the moon bends her arc. 

Each glow-worm winks her spark, 

Ldt us get home before the night grows dark : 

For clouds may gather 
Though this is summer weather, 

'Put out the lights and drench us through ; 250 

Then if we lost our way what should we do ?” 

Laura turned cold as stone 
To find her sister heard that cry alone. 

That goblin cry, 

“Come buy our fruits, come buy.” 

Must she then buy no more such dainty fruits ? 

Must she no more that succous pasture find, 

, • 

Gone deaf and blind ? 

Her tree of life drooped from the root : 

She said not one word in her heart’s sore ache ; 260 

But peering thro’ the dimness, nought discerning. 
Trudged home, her pitcher dripping all the way ; 

So crept to bed, and lay 
Silent till Lizzie slept ; 

Then sat up in a passionate yearning. 

And gnashed her teeth for baulked desire, and 

wept 

As if iher heart would break. 
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Day after day, night after night, 

Laura kept watch in vain 
In sullen silence of exceeding pain. 

She never caught again the goblin cry : 
“Come buy, come buy”; — 

She never spied the goblin men 
Hawking their fruits along the glen : 

But when the moon waxed bright 
Her hair grew thin and grey ; 

She dwindled, as the fair full moon doth turn 
To swift decay and burn 
Her fire away. 

One day remembering her kernel-stone 
She set it by a wall that faced the south ; 
Dewed it with tears, hoped for a root. 
Watched for a waxing shoot. 

But there came none ; 

It never saw the sun, 

It never felt the trickling moisture run : 

While with sunk eyes and faded mouth 
She dreamed of melons, as a traveller sees. 
False waves in desert drouth 
W'ith shade of leaf-crowned trees, 

And bums the thirstier in the sandful breeze. 

She no more swept the house, 

Tended the fowls or cows. 
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Fetched honey, kneaded cakes of wheat. 
Brought water from the brook : 

But sat down listless in the chimney-nook 
And would not eat. 

Tender Lizzie could not bear 
To watch her sister’s cankerous care. 

Yet not to share. 

She night and morning 
Caught the goblins’ cry : 

“Come buy our orchard fruits. 

Come buy, come buy:” — 

Beside the brook, along the glen. 

She heard the tramp of goblin men, 

The voice and stir 

Poor Laura could not hear ; 

Longed to buy fruit to comfort her. 

But feared to pay too dear. 

She thought of Jeanie in her grave. 

Who should have been a bride ; 

B.ut who for joys brides hope to have 

Fell sick and died 
In her gay prime. 

In earliest Winter time. 

With the first glazing rime. 

With the first snow fall of crisp Winter lime. 

Till Laura dwindling 
Seemed knocking at Death’s door : 
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Then Lizzie weighed no more 
Better arid worse ; 

But put a silver penny in her purse. 

Kissed Laura, crossed the heath with clumps of 

furze 

At twilight, halted by ihe brook : 

And for the first time in her life 
Began to listen and look. 

- Laughed every goblin 
When they spied her peeping : 

Come towards her hobbling, 33 ^ 

Flying, running, leaping, 

Puffing and blowing, 

Chuckling, clapping, crowing. 

Clucking and gobbling, 

Mopping and mowing. 

Full of airs and graces. 

Pulling wry faces, 

Demure grimaces, 

Cat-like and rat-like. 

Raid- and wombat-like, . 34 ° 

Snail-paced in a hurry. 

Parrot-voiced and whistler, 

Hclter skelter, hu*iy skurry. 

Chattering like magpies, 

Futtering like pigeons. 

Gliding like fishes,— 
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Hugged her and kissel her. 

Squeezed and caressed her : 
Stretched up their dishes. 

Panniers and plates : 

“Look at our apples 
Russet and dun. 

Bob at our cheriies. 

Bite at our peaches. 

Citrons and dates- 
Grapes for the asking, 

Pears red with basking 

Out in the sun. 

Plums on their twigs ; 

Pluck them and suck them. 
Pomegranates, figs.”— 

“Good folk,” said Lizzie, 

Mindful of Jeanie : 

“Give me much and many 
Held out her apron. 

Tossed them her penny, 

“Nay, take a seat with us. 

Honour and eat with us 
They answered grinning : 

“Ourfeast is but beginning. 

Night is yet early. 

Warm and dew-pearly. 

Wakeful and starry : 

Such fruits as these 
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No man can carry ; 

Half their bloom would fly. 

Half their dew would dry. 

Half their flavour would pass by. 

Sit down and feast with us. 

Be welcome guest with us. 

Cheer you and rest with us/'_ 

Thank you, said Lizzie : “But one waits 
At home alone for me : 

So without further parleying. 

If you will not sell me any 
Of your fruits though much and many. 
Give me back my silver penny 
I tossed you for a fee/* 

They began to scratch their pates. 

No longer wagging, purring. 

But visibly demurring, 

Grunting and snarling. 

One called her proud. 

Cross-grained, uncivil ; 

Their tones waxed loud. 

Their looks were evil. 

Lashing their tails 
They trod and hustled her, 

Elbowed and jostled her. 

Clawed with their nails, 

Barking, mewing, hissing, mocking. 

Tore her gown and soiled her stocking. 
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Twitched her hair out by the roots. 
Stamped upon her tender feet. 

Held her hands and squeezed their fruits 
Against her mouth to make her eat. 

White and golden Lizzie stood. 

Like a lily in a flood,— 

Like a rock of blue-veined stone 
Lashed by tides obstreperously,— 

Like a beacon left alone 
In a hoary roaring sea. 

Sending up a golden Are,— 

Like a fruit-crowned orange-tree 
White with blossoms honey-sweet 
Sore beset by wasp and bee,— 

Like a royal virgin town 
Topped with gilded dome and spire 
Close beleaguered by a fleet 
Mad to tug her standardMown. 

One may lead a horse to water. 

Twenty cannot make him drink. 

Though the goblins cuffed and caught her. 

Coaxed and fought her. 

Bullied and besought her. 

Scratched her, pinched her black as ink. 

Backed and knocked her. 

Miauled and mocked her. 
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Lizzie uttered not a word ; . 

Would not open lip from lip 

Lest they should cram a mouthful in : 

But laughed in heart to feel the drip 
Of juice that syruped all her face, 

And lodged in dimples of her chin. 

And streaked her neck which quacked like curd. 
At last the evil people. 

Worn out by her resistance, 

Flung back her penny, kicked their fruit 
Along whichever road they took, 

Not leaving root or stone or shoot ; 

Some writhed into the ground. 

Seme dived into the brook 
With ring and ripple, 

Some scudded on the gale without a sound, 
Some vanished in the distance. 

Ir. a smart, ache, tingle, 

Lizzie went her way ; 

Knew not was it night or day ; 

Sprang up the bank, tore thro’ the furze, • . 
Threaded copse and dingle, 

And heard her penny jingle 
Bouncing in her purse,— 

Its bounce was music to her ear. 

She ran and ran 

As if she feared some goblin man 
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Dogged her with gibe or curse 
Or something worse : 

Eut not one goblin scurried after. 

Nor was she pricked by tear ; 

The kind heart made her windy-paced 460 

That urged her home quite out of breath with haste 
And inward laughter. 

m 

She cried “Laura,'’ up the garden, 

“Did you miss me ? 

Come and kiss me. 

Never mind my bruises. 

Hug me, kiss me, suck my juices 
Squeezed from goblin fruits for you. 

Goblin pulp and goblin dew. 

Eat me, drink me, love me ; 470 

Laura, make much of me ; 

For your sake I have braved the glen 
And had to do with goblin merchant men.” 

Laura started from her chair. 

Flung her arms up in the air. 

Clutched her hair : 

“Lizzie, Lizzie, have you tasted 
For my sake the fruit forbidden ? 

Must your light like mine be hidden. 

Your young life like mine be wasted, 480 

Undone in mine undoing 
And ruined in my ruin. 
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Thirsty, cankered, goblin-ridden ?**— 

She clung about her sister. 

Kissed and kissed and kissed her : 

Tears once again 
Refreshed her sunken eyes. 

Dropping like rain 
After long sultry drouth ; 

Shaking with anguish, fear, and pain. 

She kissed and kissed her with a hungry mouth. 


Her lips began to scorch. 

That juice was wormwood to her tongue. 

She loathed the feast : 

Writhing as one possessed she leaped and sung. 

Rent all her robe, and wrung 
Her hands in lamentable haste. 

And beat her breast. 

Her locks streamed like the torch 

Borne by a racer at full speed, 500 

Or [like the mane of horses in their flight. 

Or like an eagle when he stems the light 
Straight toward the sun. 

Or like a caged thing freed. 

Or like a flying flag when armies run. 

Swift fire spread through her veins, knocked at 
her heart. 

Met the fire smouldering there 
And overbore its lesser flame ; 
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She gorged on bitterness without a name : 

Ah ! fool, to choose such part 5 01 

Of soul-consuming care ! 

Sense failed in the mortal strife : 

Like the watch-tower of a town 
Which an earthquake shatters down. 

Like a lightning-stricken mast. 

Like a wind-uprooted tree 
Spun about. 

Like a foam-topped waterspout 
Cast down headlong in the sea. 

She fell at last ; 5 ao 

Pleasure past and anguish past. 

Is it death or is it life ? 

Life out of death. 

That night long Lizzie watched by her. 

Counted her pulse’s flagging stir. 

Felt for her breath. 

Held water to her lips, and cooled her face 

With tears and fanning leaves : 

But when the first birds chirped about their eaves. 

And early reapers plcdded to the place .53° 

Of golden sheaves. 

And dew-wet grass 

Bowed in the morning winds so brisk to pass. 

And new buds with new day 
Opened of cup-like lilies on the stream, 

Laura awoke as from a dream. 
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Laughed in the innocent old way. 

Hugged Lizzie but not twice or thrice ; 

Her gleaming locks showed not one thread of grey 
Her breath was sweet as May 
And light danced in her eyes. 

Days, weeks, months, years, 

Afterwards, when both were wives 
With children of their own ; 

Their mother-hearts beset with fears, 

1 heir lives bound up in tender liv®« ; 

Laura would call the little ones 
And tell them of her early prime, 

These pleasant days long gone 
Of not-rcturning time : 

Would talk about the haunted glen. 

The wicked, quaint fruit-merchant men, 

Their fruits like honey to the throat 
But poison in the blood ; 

(Men sell not such in any town :) 

Would tell them how her sister stood 
In deadly peril to do her good, 

And win the fiery antidote : 

Then joining hands to little hands 
Would bid then cling together, 

“For there is no friend like a sister 
In calm or stormy weather ; 
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To cheer one on the tedious way, 

To fetch one if one goes astray, 

To lift one if one totters down, 

To strengthen whilst one stands.” 566 

Christina Rossetti 
(1830—1894) 
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I. DAFFODILS 

Robert Herrick is the author of many delightful songs 
describing the country-side and dealing with the subjects of 
love and the shortness of life. Among his writings are 
Hesperides and Noble Numbers To Daffodil's is a beauti¬ 
ful lament on the shortness of the life of daffodils and human 
beings. 

8. Even-song : evening prayers. 

2. ON HIS TWENTY-THIRD BIRTHDAY 

John Milton is one of the greatest of English poets. 
Apart from some famous short poems, including some of the 
best-known sonnets in English, his work consists chiefly of 
long poems, especially the two epics. Paradise Lost, and 
Paradise Regained , and the dramatic poem, Samson 
Agonistes. From early youth Milton had a feeling that 
he was destined to be a great poet, and he prepared 
himself seriously for that end. The present sonnet des¬ 
cribes his thoughts when he was twenty-three years old. 
He became blind when he was about forty years old, yet in 
spite of that handicap he wrote the three poems named 
above. 

4. Late spring : spring is the season of flowers. 
Milton says that although he had reached the age when he 
ought to produce some work he had as yet very little to 
show. 

5, My semblance : my appearance. Milton looked 
very young for his years. 

9-14. Milton means that if he lives as though he were 
always in the presence of God (the great Taskmaster) he 
need not worry about how soon or late his c ripeness ’ will 

appear. 
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3. THE GNAT 

Joseph Beaumont was a minor poet of the seventeenth 
century. He is known for a few poems. The two poems 
included here are among the best known of his works. 

38. But one of earth : the only bed in which man 
can have true rest is one of earth, that is, the grave. 

44. Corruption : perishable matter. Worms and men 
alike are born of the dust of the earth. 

4. HOUSE AND HOME 

The idea of this poem is that man’s true home is his 
own heart. The houses and homes of the world are subject 
to decay and plunder and the laws of the land ; only in the 
inner home of the heart can a man be truly at peace. 

52. House : i.e., heaven. 

57-8. In heaven the stars will be the souls of departed 

men. 

5. OF MY SELF 

Abraham Cowley was a poet and essayist of the seven¬ 
teenth century. During the Civil War in England he 
supported the Royalist party, and so he was in exile till 
1656. In some of his poems he used a manner which came 
to be known as ‘metaphysical’; in this kind of poetry there 
is the use of unexpected turns of thought, far-fetched 
imageries, and surprising blends of thought and feeling. 

6. Even after death Rumour may give you a bad 
name. 

16. Horace : A great Roman poet of the first century 
before Christ. Towards the end of his life he lived on a 
farm near Rom? which was known as the Sabine farm. 

6. BERMUDAS 

Andrew Marvell was a poet who lived at the same time 
as Milton and was \ friend of Milton’s. In Bermudas he 
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describes (in a somewhat idealised form) the experience of 
the English people who emigrated to America and the 
neighbouring islands. The Bermuda islands were first dis¬ 
covered by a Spaniard named Bermudas in 15 1 5 5 an .d 
rediscovered by English explorers in 1609. This poem is 
in the form of a song of praise and thanksgiving by the 
English explorers. 

8. Our own : i.e. y England. 

12. Prelate's rage : the anger of the bishop. These 
emigrants left their own country because they wanted 
freedom to worship God in their own way. 

20. Ormus : A city in the Persian Gulf, famous for 
the gems that were sold there The ‘grains’ of the pome¬ 
granates look like rubies. 

26. Lebanon : a mountainous district in Palestine, 
famous for its cedar trees. 

30. Gospel's Pearl : the true message of Christianity, 
which is precious as a pearl to these emigrants. They be¬ 
lieved that Christianity as practised in their own country 
was corrupt, and in this new land they hoped to have a 
purer religion based upon the Gospels. Gospels means ‘good 
news’, and is the name given to the four books in the New 
Testament in the Bible, in which the life and teachings of 
Jesus Chr ist are described. The word ‘Gospel is also used 
for the entire teaching and message of Christ. 

7. THE NYMPH COMPLAINING FOR THE DEATH 

OF HER FAWN 

This is an extract from a longer poem. The poet tells 
in a delightful, though somewhat fanciful, manner the 
feelings of a girl whose pet deer has been shot and killed by 

some soldiers. 

4-5. You did not do them any harm when you were 
alive. 

50. Lilies without : pure white outside. 

56, Bespeak : give orders for the preparation of. 
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64. Her tears will themselves engrave in her heart. 

68. The image of the fawn will be as white as she can 
make it, but it will never be as white as the fawn really was. 

8. MY LITTLE BIRD 

John Banyan is the author of the famous book The 
Pilgrim*8 Progress , and it is as a prose writer that he is 
known. But he also wrote a few poems. This poem tells 
us how a free bird prefers its freedom to all the attractions 
of a caged life that human beings may offer it. 

38. Charmings : attractions, inducements. 

9. SOLITUDE 

Alexander Pope was the greatest poet of his day. 
Among his works are The Rape of the Loch, various Satires 
and Epistles and a long satirical poem called The Dunciad. 
In most of these poems he criticised some of the evils and 
follies of his day. 

Solitude, is a typical poem of the eighteenth century. 
In it Pope, like some other poets of his day, speaks of his 
idea of peace and happiness, which can be had only by 
reducing one’s wants and living a quiet life. 

2. Bound : are limited to. A man who does not wish 
to have more than a few acres of ancestral land, and lives a 
retired life, is indeed happy. 

10. ON A FAVOURITE CAT, DROWNED 

Thomas Cray was a professor at Cambridge University. 
His best known poem is the Elegy Written in a Country 
Churchyard. 1110 poem in our text is a good example of 
a light-hearted satire. The poet describes, in mock-serious 

language, the death of a cat, and makes it a satire on 
women’s love of gold. 

2. The vessel in which the goldfish were kept was a 
China vase or bowl, decorated with blue flowers painted 
on its sides. r 
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4. Tabby kind : cats. 

7. Conscious : alive. The cail was wagging as a result 
of the cat’s interest in the fishes. 

15. Oenii: spirits. The two goldfishes were, as it 
were, the spirits of the water. 

29. Verge : the edge of the vase 

31. Eight times : a cat is believed to have c nine lives . 
So this cat came up eight tim^s, and was drowned after the 
ninth time. 

34. Dolphin , Nereid : imaginary creatures or spirits 
of water. 

35. Tom , Susan : members of the household. 

11. DAFFODILS 

' William Wordsworth is famous as the poet of Nature. 
He wrote a great many poems in which he tried to show 
that there is a divine spirit in Nature, and that when man 
lives in close touch with Nature he is at his best. 

In Daffodils he tells us how the unexpected sight of 
a large field full of daffodils brought great joy to his heart 
and remained a source of joy for ever after. 

8. Milky Way : also called the Galaxy, which is a bright 
belt of distant stars which may be seen across the sky on a 
clear night. 

; 12. SIMON LEE 

Wordsworth wrote many poems describing typical 
countryfolk. His purpose was to produce in the reader 
sympthy with the joys and sorrows of simple people. 1 
Simon Lee he describes an old villager and his wife. Simon 
Lee had once been a vigorous youth, but he is now very 
old and weak, almost helpless. He is a pathetic figure. 

• 34. Dwindled and awry : grown thin and bent. 

51-2. The wife now the stronger of the two, but she 
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is not proud of the fact. She is rather sorry that her 
husband has become helpless with age. 

81. Overtasked : overworked. 

95-6. The gratitude of men makes the poet sadder 
than the ingratitude of men. The poet does not mean to 
say that he prefers ingratitude. What he means is that it 
makes him sad to think of the many cases of need and 
helplessness in which men have had to receive kindness 
from others. 


13. THE SOLITARY REAPER 

This is one of the best known of Wordsworth’s poems. 
He describes in it an experience of his during a visit to the 
Highlands of Scotland. The song of the girl who was 
reaping in the field had a strange attraction, and although 
he did not know what she was singing about, the song left 
on his mind a deep impression. 

1. Single : alone. Notice how the poet emphasises 
the fact of the loneliness of the girl, by repeating the idea 
in different words : single, solitary, by herself, alone. 

8. Vale profound : the deep valley. 

16. Farthest Hebrides : the outermost of the group of 
islands called the Hebrides. Hebrides is a name given to a 
large number of islands and rocks to the west of Scotland. 
Some of these are uninhabited and are very lonely places. 

31. Compare the conclusion of this poem with that of 
The Daffodils . In both instances the experience of the 
poet becomes a source of inspiration for the future. 

14. AFTER BLENHEIM 

Robert Southey was a famous poet in his own day. He 
was one of a group of poets to which Wordsworth also 
belonged. These poets were known as the Lake Poets 
because they lived in the Lake District in the north-west 
of England. Southey is a competent poet, but he is not 
as well known today as he was in his own day. 
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In this poem Southey writes satirically of a famous 
victory. He shows how senseless and futile war is. The 
battle of Blenheim (in Bavaria) was fought in 1704. In it 
the English General, the Duke of Marlborough, together 
with Prince Eugene who led the Austrian forces, defeated 
the French and the Bavarians. It was a famous victory, 
but Southey here points out that like all victories it resulted 
in much useless suffering and destruction. 

15. MEG MERRILIES 

John Keats is one of the great poets of England He 
died when he was only twenty-six years old, but the work 
he had produced before his death was of such high quality 
that his name is mentioned alongside of those of Milton 
and Wordsworth and Shelley. Among the best known of 
his poems are his odes To Autumn , On a Grecian Urn 9 and 
To a Nightingale. His longer poems, Endymion , The Eve 
of St. AgneSy Lamia y and Hyperion , are also well known. 
The opening line of the first of these is familiar to all who 
know English. 

A thing of beauty is a joy for ever. 

Keats was also a great sonnet writer. 

Meg Merrilies is a simple descriptive poem, telling 
of the way of life of a gipsy woman. Gipsies are a tribe of 
wandering people, and their life is full of hardships. But 
they also have a freedom that ordinary people do not have, 
and'they live closer to Nature than most people do. It is 
interesting to compare with Keats’s poem the poem by 
Frances Comford, called The Princess and the Gipsies (36). 

26 Amazon : a warrior woman. The Amazons were 
supposed to be a race of women warriors who lived in 
Scythia. 

16. THE BEGGAR MAID 

Alfred, Lord Tennyson was poet laureate of England 
after the death of Wordsworth in 1850, and in his own day 
he was considered a very great poet. He was a great poet, 
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but his reputation has suffered a little in recent times, as 
it has been pointed out that he was somewhat shallow in his 
thinking. He wrote a large number of poems, including 
some very beautiful lyrics. Among his longer poems may 
be mentioned The Princess, Maud, In Memoriam, and 
The Idylls of the King. Of his shorter poems some, like 
The Lotus-Eaters, and Ulysses are still very popular. A 
few other examples of his poetry are included in this book. 

The story of King Cophetua and the Beggar Maid is a 
legendary one. Cophetua, a legendary king in Africa, did 
not care for women, until he saw a beggar maid with whom 
he fell in love. He married her. This story is the subject 
of many ballads. 

17. THE FORSAKEN MERMAN 

Matthew Arnold , poet and critic, lived in the second 
half of the nineteenth century. For over thirty years he 
was an inspector of schools, and for ten years pro¬ 
fessor of poetry at the University of Oxford. Among the 
best known of his poems are The Scholar Gipsy, Thyrsis, 
and Sohrab and Bustinn. He was a great critic, and his 
prose writings are of much importance. 

The. Forsaken Merman , which was first published 
when Arnold was 27 years old, tells an imaginary story of a 
woman who married a merman (a half-fish half-human 
being, supposed to live in the sea), but later left him and 
their children, and returned to the world. Although it tells 
a story, the poem is mainly a lyric, as it is more concerned 
to convey to us the feelings of the merman than to narrate 
the incidents of the story. The Merman is represented 
here as speaking to his children. 

37. Spent lights : the lights of the world do not reach 
the caverns of the sea in their full brilliance ; in passing 
through the water the lights are ‘spent*, that is exhausted or 
reduced in brightness. 

42. Mail : scaly skin which looks like a coat of mail. 

47. Was it yesterday : It looks as though it was only 


■* 
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yesterday that Margaret had gone away. But actually it 
was some time ago. 

58. Easter-time : Easter is the day on which Christ’s 
rising from the dead is celebrated. It is an important day 
for Christian people. 

59. Lose my poor soul : because so long as she lives 
with the merman she cannot go to church. 

73. Without : outside. 

107. Little Mermaiden : Margaret’s daughter. 

130. Starred with broom : full of the flowers of the 
broom. Broom is a yellow-flowering shrub that grows 
wild in England. 

18. “HOW’S MY BOY” 

Sydney Thompson Dobell, a nineteenth century poet, 
,s known for a few of his short poems. 

In this poem he tells us of a woman who has lost her 
son at sea but is unable to understand that fact and there¬ 
fore believes that she can have news of him. She is so 
devoted to her son that she cannot understand that every¬ 
body else does not think of him in the same way as she 
does. The poem is in the form of a dialogue between the 
mother and a sailor. 

18-9. Blue jacket , brass button : the uniform of as ailor. 

20. Anchor and crown : a naval badge. 

21. Jolly Briton : the name of the ship in which the 
woman’s son sailed. 

19. DANE-GELD 

Rudyard Kipling was born of English parents in 
Bombay, and later worked as a journalist at Lahore. He 
Wrote many poems and stories depicting life in India. The 
Jungle Book , Kim , and other of his writings are famous. 
He also wrote poems dealing with the sea, the lire o 
soldiers, and the English countryside. 
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In the ninth and tenth centuries the Danes invaded 
England and looted and plundered many places. They 
sometimes took large quantities of gold and other treasure 
from the people as the price for not plundering and killing 
them. This was known as Dane-geld (money to be paid to 
the Danes). Kipling in this poem tells us that the habit 
of trying to buy off one’s enemies is a dangerous one, and 
the best thing is to fight rather than pay any kind of Dane- 
geld. 

17-8. The poet here speaks ironically. He means that 
giving Dane-geld is tempting the enemy to make more 
demands. A? 

20. SILVER 

Walter De La Mare is the author of many poems in 
which ‘dreams and reality, fairies and humble natural 
creatures, are delightfully blended.* 

Silver describes how everything takes on a silvery 
brightness when the moon is up in the sky. 

2. Shoon : shoes. 

6. Thatch : the thatched roofs of cottages. There are 
still houses in England which have straw-covered roofs. 

9. Cote : the small house made for doves. 

21. THE ICE CART 

Wilfrid Wilson Gibson , a poet of the twentieth 
century, has written some very interesting poems depicting 
the lives of simple people. In this respect he is like 
Wordsworth. There are resemblances, for instance, 
between lus poem called The Stone (37) and some of the 
Wordsworth’s poems on rustic people. 

In The Ice Cart, however, Gibson describes a city 
experience. A man working in an office on a hot afternoon 
secs an ice cart and in his imagination is carried away to the 
cool regions near the pole. 

13. Flourished heels : as the bears plunge down their 

rear feet stick up in the air. 
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14. Floundered : went clumsily. 

19. Threshing tail : tail beating tbe water in swimming. 

22. The poet imagines that he too has become a seal. 

24. big . death : the great white bears which were 

out to kill the seals. 

26. Floe : large floating sheet of ice on the sea. 

• 22. TO A BULL-DOG 

Sir John Squire is a well known poet, critic, and 
essayist of today. He was editor of the London ihrenry. 
This poem is addressed to a bull-dog which belonged to 
the poet’s friend who was killed in the war (the First World 
War).' The dog does not understand that his master is no 
more. The poet is sneaking to the dog express ng his own 
giief at the loss of a dear friend. 

9. Let fly: leaped up suddenly. 

12. Sam Browne : leather belt and strap, worn by 
officers in the English army. 

20. Threads . dropped : the work he had left un¬ 

finished. 

35. Canine brain : doggy brain. 

36. Some dim pictures of past incidents may appear 
in your dull brain also. 

38. A silly little pup : the bull-dog as it was when it 
was brought home some years ago as a little puppy. 

71. He's suffered a thing . : he has been killed in 

the War. 

23. THERE WAS AN INDIAN 

In this sonnet the poet gives fine expression to the 
tremendous event of tbe first landing of Columbus and his 
men on the coast of America. The first native who may 
have seen the arrival of these men could hardly have 
understood the great significance of what he saw. 
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i. Indian: Red Indian. The original inhabitants of 
America were called Indians by the Europeans. Columbus 
discovered America by chance ; he was really trying to 
reach India, and when he arrived in America he thought he 
had found India. 

4. Commingled noise : mixed noise. As the ship came 
near the land different kinJs of noises could be heard — 
the splash of water, the shouting of men, etc. 

6. By magic : to the Indian it seemed that the ship 
moved by magic, because no oars were being used. He 
was used only to small cinocs (boats) paddled bv one or 

two men. _ .. 

7. Bellying cloths on poles: sail', as the Indian saw 


them. 

8. Coloured signs : flags. 

9. ( 'lumbering crews : men climbing un the masts. 

13. Doom -burdened caravels : ships of destiny. The 

coming of these ‘hips was an event of great historical im¬ 
portance, because a new civilisation developed in America 
from that time. A caravel is a light sailing ship. 

24. AN ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF A MAD DOG 

Olive. Goldsmith is known *o most people as the 
author of the novel The Vicar of Wakefield. This is one 
of the earliest nove’s in English. Goldsmith was educated 
at the Universities of Dublin and Leyden (Holland) «nd 
had a degree in medicine. But he was a wanderer and 
never settled down to be a doctor. He wrote ome poems, 
including The Traveller and The Deserted Village , many 
essays, and a few plays, of which She Stoops to Conquer 
is the best known, and the novel already mentioned. 

This elegy on the death of a mad dog occurs in The 
Vicar of 11 akrfbld. It is a parody (humorous imitation) 
of a kind cf poem called the elegy, which was fashionable 
at the time An elegy is a poem expressing gnef at the 
demh ot someone. But in this elegy the object is tun, not 
gnef Goldsmith h:rc makes fun of the man who seems 
virtuous and good, but is really selfish. 
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16. Curs of low degree : dogs of inferior breed. The 
phrase is in imitation of the term “squire of low degree” 
which occurs in old poems of chivalry. 

18. Pique : quarrel. 

32. Mad dogs usually die of the madness. 

25. GET UP AND BAR THE DOOR 

This is an anonymous poem, that is, we do not know 
who wrote it. It is an old ballad. A ballad is a folk song or 
story in verse, of unknown authorship, which has come 
down to us by being passed from mouth to mouth Being 
the poetry of simple people, ballads are composed in 
colloquial language, and express the joys and sorrows, hopes 
and fears, beliefs and superstitions of simple village folk. 
A large number of English and Scottish ballads were 
collected and printed for the first time in the 18th century. 
Since then ballads had been popular among educated 
people also, and many poets have imitated the ballad style. 

Get Up atul Bar the Door is the comic story of a 
husband and wife who took a bet between themselves that 
whoever spoke first would have to get up and close the door 
of their cottage. It was a cold night and the open door let 
in the cold wind. But neither of them would get 
up and bar the door. Then two travellers came into the 
house and as neither of the inmates would speak they 
made themselves at home, and one of them actually kissed 
the wife ! This made the husband angry and he spoke to the 
men. Immediately tne wife jumped up and told her 
husband that he had lost the bet and he had to go and 
bar the door. 

The poem is written in the Scottish dialect. 

I. Martinmas : St Martin’s day, November nth. 

5. Sae : so 

8. Gae : go. 

9. Hitssyfskep: basket for flour or meal. 
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11-12. Even if it is not closed lor a hundred years ic 
will not be closed by me. 

13. Part ion : agreement. 

Twa : two. < 

15 Uhur’er: whoever. 

23. Ane : one. 

25. They : i.e., the two visitors. 

27. Mur Lie: much. 

Ilersel : herself. 

31. Auld : old. 

34. Than ; then. 

35. IVhat ails ye at : what is wrong with; whatisyour 
dilficulty in using. 

Puddimpbroo : the liquid mixture for the pudding. 

39. Ken: eyes. 

40. Scad : scald, burn. 

42. Gied: gave. 

43. Foremost : first. 

26. KING JOHN AND THE ABBOT OF 

CANTERBURY 

This also is a humorous ballad. It tells of how a 
shepherd proved cleverer than the learned men of Oxford 
and Cambridge and outwitted King John and saved the life 
of the Abbot of Canterbury. 

I. Anon : presently, soon. 

8. Rode post: rode speedily to bring him things from 
London to Canterbury. 

II. Gold chains : stewards wearing gold chains as* 
signs of their office. 

15. For: because of. 

19. Deere : harm, injury. 
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2 r. Gear: gtods, stuff. 

25. Stead: place. 

28. To one penny : correctly to even a penny. 

36. Do my endeavour : make an effort ; try. 

42. Oxenford : the old name for Oxford. 

43. Doctor : scholar ; man of learning. 

47. Of comfort so cold : cheerlessly. 

62. Learn : teach. 

Wit: knowledge. 

70. Gallant, and brave : splendid and beautiful. 

71. Crazier .: the staff, head dress, and the inner 

and outer garments of a bishop. 

72 Our father the pope : the pope is the head of the 
“Roman Catholic Church. The word ‘Pope itself means 
father. This poem was written before the Church ot 
England broke away from the authority of the Roman 

Church. 

75. And if : if. 

81. Our Saviour : Jesus Christ. Jesus was betrayed 
by Judas for thirty pieces of sdver. By pence’ the spepherd 
means silver pence. Now there are only copper pence. 

105. Nobles : gold coins called nobles. 

27. THE MILKMAID 

Jefferys Taylor was a writer of light verse. He wrote 
many poems and tales for children. 

This poem tells the story of a girl who ‘counted’ her 
chickens before they were hatched. In thinking of the 
future she forgot the present, and came to grief, inere 
are similar storfes in India also. 

13. Their barley : the barley with which the chickens 

have to be fed. 

17. Three-and'six : three shillings and six pence. 
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20. I'll ash Brother Ned : she cannot calculate fifty 
times three-and-sixpence, so she has to ask her brother 
Ned. 

22. Tell : count. 

28. Twenty pounds : she was, of coutse, wrong in 
her calculations. Twenty-five times tbree-and-sixpence is- 
only £ 4- 7-6. 

32. Guineas : a guinea is worth 21 shillings. For¬ 
merly there were gold coins of this value, but now there 
are no coins called guineas. 

34. Superciliously : haughtily. 

28. THE BEE AND THE LILY 

Thomas Westwood was a minor poet of the 19th century. 
He was a friend of Charles Lamb. Some of his poems 
show a fine taste. 

The moral of this poem is “Don’t listen to idle gossip.” 
The bee used the lily’s love of gossip to eat up honey in 
the lily. 

2. Her cup within : from inside her cup. The lily is 
a cup like flower. 

3. Gossip : friend. 

4. Brew : make (like a drink made by mixing various 
ingredients). 

20. Platters : plates. Of course there are no cups 
and plates inside the lily. But the poet is describing the 
scene as though it took place in a real kitchen. 

29. THE PLAINT OF THE CAMEL 

Charles Edward Carryl was an American writer. Most 
of his work was of a light, humorous kind. 

The hard life and the ungainly shape of the camel is 
humorously described in this poem. Plaint means at 

complaint. '' 
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3. Poodles : small dogs. 

Noodles : silly creature*. 

Ho Pails : buckets. Oysters are shellfishes, and ar£ 
usually collected in pails. 

16, Coops : shelters. 

18. Pens : enclosures. 

20. Sandy : camels are usually found in sandy desert 
places. 

25. Bestraddle : bestride ; ride with legs thrown on 
both sides. 

30. SADDLE TO RAGS 

This poem is in the ballad manner and tells the story 
of how a simole old man got the better of a highwayman. 

3. Silly : simple. 

7. Gentleman thief : In the old days there were high¬ 
way robbers who dressed and looked like gentlemen, but 
who lived by robbing travellers. 

16. Twa : two. 

24. Fourscore : eighty. 

27. Ganging : going about. 

34. Ghyll : a narrow pass between hills. 

48. You need not bid : the old man was a very good 
rider. 

61. Portmantle : bag; portmanteau. 

31. LORD ULLIN’S DAUGHTER 

Thomas Campbell was Scottish by birth and education, 
but he wrote most of his poems in London. He wrote 
some long poems, but it is by his shorter poems that he is 
known to readers to-day. 

This poem is written like a ballad. The story told in 
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it is based on a real event and the graves of the lovers may 
still be seen where the bodies were washed ashore. Lord 
TJllin (for Laird i. c., land-owner - Allan MacLean was 
the owner of a place called Knock at the head of the gulf 
known as Lochgyle or Loch-na-Kcal, on the west coast of 
Mull in Scotland. 

7. Ulva's i.sle : a small island called Ulva off the west 
coast of Mull, near the mouth of Lochgyle. 

15. Bonny : beautiful. 

17. Wight : man. ' 

26. Water-wraith : water-spirit. People believed tnat 
during a storm the water-spiri:s shrieked, and the shrieking 
always indicated that some disaster was going to take 
place. 

32. LADY CLARE 

This also is a poem written in the ballad manner. 

1. Blow : bloom. • 

3. Doe : female deer. 

5. Trow : believe; am sure. 

46. Cleave : cling; stick. 

57. Russet : rough homespun doth of reddish-brown 
colour. 

65. Tower : castle. \ 

66. Shame your worth : disgrace your position. 

33. THE REVENGE 

Although this poem is cailed a ballad, it is not in the 
typical ballad measure. But the poet uses a colloquial 
language as in the old ballads. 

The poem describes Sir Richard Grenville’s fight, with 
a single ship, against a fleet of Spanish ships. The incident 
took place in 1591. Grenville’s fight was a rash action, 
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undertaken against the orders of his commander. Lord 
Thomas Howard, and it caused the needless death of many 
brave men. But it was a glorious feat of arms, and is one 
-of the forgettable deeds in British naval history. 

i. Flores : one of the islands in the group known as 
the Azores in the Atlantic. 

Sir Richard Grenville . Vice Admiral under Lord 
Thomas Howard, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

2 Pinnace : a light ship. 

4 Lord Thomas Howard : English Admiral in the -cign 
of Queen Elizabeth 

12. Inquisition doq-i : an abusive term *or Spaniards. 
The Inquisition was a court of the Roman Catnolic Church 
which examined the beliefs of people r.d punished them if 
they were not orthodox. In Spain the Inquisition became 
notoriously cruel. 

18. Ballast : weight placed at the bottom of a i hip 
to keep it steady. Here the word is used simply in the 
sense of bottom ; the hold of the ship. 

2i. Thumbscrew : an instrument of torture. 

For the glory of the Lord : the tortures used by the 
inquisitors were to prevent the spread of wrong beliefs, and 
so were “for the glory of the Lord” (God). The expression 
is used ironically. 

24. Secv-castles : compared to The Revenge the Spanish 
ships were like huge castles. 

Weather bow : in front, from which direction the wind 
•was blowing. 

30. Seville : a city of Spain, here used for the whole 
-.of Spain. 

31. Don : Spanish equivalent of Mr.; a Spaniard. 

33. Sheer : directly; straight. 

39. Delay'd : the wind from the sails of The Revenge 
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was cut off by the huge Spanish ship the Sayi Philip , so that 
The Revenge could not move further. 

45. Galleons : ships. 

47. Larboard, starboard : lefthand side and righthand 
side of a ship. 

51. That . content : The San Philip had received 

shots within her which made her give up the fight. 

63. He : i. e., Sir Richard Grenville. 

96. The lion : Sir Richard Grenv lie. 

99. Courtly foreign grace: The Spaniards were cere¬ 
monious in their ways. 

101. Queen : Elizabeth. 

Faith : religion. The English were Protestants and 
the Spaniards were Roman Catholics. 

no. Swarthier : darker. The Spaniards are slightly 
darker than the English. 

112. Lands they had ruined : the lands they had 
plundered ; the South American lands and the islands in the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

34 INCIDENT OF THE FRENCH CAMP 

Robert Browning lived almost exactly at the same time 
as I ennyson, but as a poet he was in many ways quite 
different from Tennyson. His style was rougher and more 
vigorous than Tennyson’s. But like Tennyson he liked to 
tell a story He also wrote some verse drama. Chief among 
his books of poems are Dramatic Lyrics , Men and Women , 
and The. Ring and the Book . 

1 We French : The story is told from the point ot 
view of the French. 

7-8 Napoleon leaned forward as though he was try¬ 
ing to balance his stoooing forehead. which was heavy with 
thought 
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17. Flung : jumped off the horse. 

29. Flag-bird : the waving flag is compared to a bird. 

30. To heart's desire : as I had desired to do. 

34-5. As a film appears before the eye of the mother 
eagle. 

39. His chief beside : by the side of his chief. 

35. HEATHER ALE 

Robert Louis Stevenson was bom in Scotland. He was 
called to Bar at the age of twenty-five, but never practised 
law. His health was bad and he went abroad for the sake 
of his health. Much of his writing is about his travels, 
finally he setded down in the South Sea island of Samoa* 
where e died at the age of torty-four. Stevenson wrote 
novels, short-stories, and many essays and sketches. 

Heather Ale tells a traditional story. The Piets were 

the original inhabitants of Scotland. People of another race 

invaded Scotland and became rulers of it. This poem tells 

of how the last of the Piets died without revealing the 

secret of making heather ale. Actually, the Piets were not 

completely destroyed. They still form an important part 

of the population of Scotland. Perhaps the legend on which 

this poem is based refers to an even older people than the 
Piets. 

2. Lonq-syne : long since. 

10. Fell : terrible. 

21. Graves . like children's : the Piets were a tiny 

people and their graves looked like those of children. 

23. Brewsters : brewers ; makers of ale. 

33 - Fortuned : happened. 

36. Vermine : contemptible lirtle creatures. 

41 Charger : horse. 

46. Giddy brink : the edge of the steep cliff. 
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83. Sapling : youthful. 

36. THE PRINCESS AND THE GIPSIES 

Mrs. Francos Macdonald Cornford is a poetess of the 
twentieth century. She is a grand-daughter of Charles 
Darvin, the famous sc : entist. She has written some bcaui- 
f”l lyrics. 

This poem tells of a princess who wanted to have the 

free life of the gipsies, but could not face the hardships of 

that life. Fr'cdom requires the willingness to endure 

hardships if necessary 
• • 

2. Tree-tops green : In Engl ind most trees lose their 
leaves in winter, but wtaen Soring comes again they become 
green once more. May is the typical Spring monta. 

14. Sit in narrow chairs ; A way of saying that they 
have a narrow outlook. 

23. Fine-shod : having fine shoes on. 

38 Insteps : the arched portions of the soles of the 
feet. 

52. Head . lead : sad ; dejected ; heavy-hearted. 

37. THE STONE 

The Stone tells the sad storv of a girl who was stunned 
by the news cf the tragic death of her lover, and after 
having had a tomb-stone cut for him, herself died. 

7 Quarry : place where rock is hewn. 

9. The shot : In cutting rock sometimes dynamite 
(or other explosive) is used. The dynamite is placed in a 
hole in the rock and exploded. 

21. Had sped before : had run ahead of me. 

36. His mother : the dead young man’s mother. 

83. Wincing : aching 

97. She died broken hearted, and the engraver had 
to cut her name also on the same stone. 
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38. THE DESERTED VILLAGE 

This is one of the famous poems in English. Parts of 
it are known to all readers of English poetry, and some 
lines from it have become part of the common speech or 
English-speaking people. In the 18th century Eng is 
trade had grown a great deal, and agriculture was being 
neglected ; also, new' laws were passed by which the 
common lands on w’hich the peasant could graze his 
cattle freely were ‘enclosed so that his cattle had 
no pasture. Villages were growing into cities. Many 
peasants were leaving the country to go into distant 
colonies. In this poem Goldsmith mourns the d s- 
appearance o the old village life. Auburn is a typical 
(though idealised) village in which people used to live 
happily. But it is now deserted. 1 here is no actual 
village called Auburn, but the roet seems to have drawn 
his picture partly from his own native village of 
Lissoy in Ireland. The picture is, however, made a 
little too perfect. He made it so, in order to emphasise 
his point mat the changes that were taking place were not 
all desirable. 

54. As a breath ha* made : Men were raised to the 
.position of princes and lords by the king at his pleasure. 

64. Trade's unfeeling train : the heartless men who 
follow trade as their profession. 

69. Bade to bloom, : caused to flower ; brought into 
existence. 

73. Kinder shore : more hospitable lands. Many of 
these villagers were going away to America. 

78. Tangling walks : footpaths overgrown with weeds 
and creepers. 

81-2. ‘Memory brings to my mind pictures of the past 
and makes me feel sad. 5 

87. ‘To spend the last days of my life usefully. 5 Taper is 
a candle, to which life is compared. 
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104. Tempt : try : examine. 

1.05-6; ‘Haughty door-keepers do not stand at the door 
in wicked pomp to kick out hungry beggars who come to 
his gate.’ 

no. Resignation . way : Peaceful acceptance of 

lite makes his last days a gentle decline to the grave. 

149. Vagrant train : beggars. 

151. Long-remember'd : having a long memorv. 

158 Fields : 1 'atdes. 

161. Careless .*c in : nx bothering to examine their 

worth or taeir faults. 

190. Midway . storm : rises above the storm. 

199 Boding tremblers : boys trembling anticipating 
the teacher’s moods. 


208. Cypher : do sums in arithmetic. 

209. Terms : seasons. 

210. Cange : calculate volume. 

222. Grey-beard mirth : merry old men. 

227. Sanded : covered with sand to keep off stains. 

232. The twelve good rules : Twelve maxims (rules of 
conduct) suoDosed to have been found in Charles I s room 
after his death. These were printed and framed. 

Royal game of goose : a game of chance like Ludo. 

238. Reprieve : save ; protect. 


239. More : any more ; again. 

248. Mantling bliss : ale (a drink) covered with froth. 


270. Freighted ore : gold, carried in ships. 

, 2gl “ 2 * Th e nch man’s palatial house (seat), in which 

the C ficld S hlm: * C dnves out lhe Poor man’s cottage from 
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285-6. The growing splendour of the land is a pre¬ 
paration for its fall. The poet’s idea is that when there is 
too much outward show, there is usually an inward decay. 

304. Contiguous : neighbouring. 

Common : stretch of open land, used in common 
by the villagers. 

312. Thin : reduce. The luxuries of the rich are 
•obtained at the cost of the lives of the poor. 

318. Gibbet gallows. 

319. Dome : house ; building. 

336. Wheel : spinning wheel. 

342. Where . between : half-way around the world. 

With half the circumference of the earth between. 

344 * Altama : Altamaha, a river in Georgia in the 
United States of America. 

347-8. Some parts of America are very hot. But 
Goldsmith is not fght in saying that all parts of America 
are hot. 

354. In America there is a poisonous snake known as 
the rattlesnake. 

. ' 355 - Tigers : there are no real tigers in America. The 
jaguar, which is an animal like the tiger, is found in some 
parts but not near the Altama. But Goldsmith is using 
poetic freedom to create an effect. 6 

378. Young women who accompanied their fathers to 

thchc distant colonies had often to leave their lovers 
behmd. 

387. Potions : drinks. 

397. Methinks : it seems to me. 

403. Contented toil , etc. : these are some of the 
"rural virtues’ which the poet imagines he sees leaving 
England, as the village people go away. 
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418. Torno : Tornca, a river flowing between Sweden 
and Finland. 

Pambamarca : a mountain in South America. 

419. Equinoctial fervours : equatorial heat. 

428. Labour'd : laboriously built. 

Mole : breakwater ; a bar built in the sea to break the 
lorcc ot the waves. 

39. HO RATI r JS 

Thomas Babington My ca ul .y was a lawyer, politician, 
and a writer of the I9ih century. He came to India and 
was largely responsible for the introduction of English 
education in this country. He was a historian of great 
ability, and his historical essays are very interesting writings. 
He was also a literary critic. He is not chiefly a poet, but 
his Lays of Ancient home have been popular. Horatius is 

one of tnese lays. 

The poem tells how during a battle, when Rome was 
about to be invaded, Horatius and his two companions saved 
the city by defending the only bridge by which the enemy 
could have entered the city. Horatius stayed at his post 
till the bridge (which was made of wood) was cut down, 
and then swam across the river fiber to safety. 

1. Lars: King or chief; an Etruscan title. The 
Etruscans were an entirely different people from the Romans 
belonging to a different race and speaking a different 

language. 

Clusium : one of the chief towns of Etruria, the district 
lying just north of Rome now called Tuscany. 

2. The Nine Gods : the nine great gods worshipped 
by the Etruscans. 

3. House of Tarquin : The Tarquin family gave two 
kings to R me. Tarquinius Superbus, the last K'ng of 
Rome, was expelled for his misrule B.C, 5 10. 
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6. A Irysting day : an appointed day when people 
agree to meet. 

9. Array : host of warriors ; army. 

19. Amain : in strong force : with all one s might. 

25. Purple Apennine : referring to the colour of the 
mountains as seen in the distance. 

26. Volaterrae: one of the twelve chief cities of 
Etruria : it is called “lordly” from its commanding position 
on a hill 1800 feet high. 

30. Populonia : the chief sea-port of Etruria on a 
peninsula near the Isle of Elba. 

34. Pisae : an important port of Etruria on the river 
Arnus. 

36. Massilia : Marseille ; an ancient Greek colony 
in the south of Gaul (France). 

Trireme, an ancient galley driven by three banks of 

oars. 

37. Fair-haired slaves : from the interior of Gaul. 

38. Clanis : a river in Etruria. 

40. Cortona : one of the twelve chief cities of Etruria : 
fragment of the ancient wall is 120 feet high. 

43. Auser : a river in Etruria which fell into the 
Arnus at Pisae. 

44. Champ : chew, eat, noisely. 

45. Ciminian hill: a range of heights in Etruria 
densely covered with woods. 

46. Clitumnus : a river in Umbria which falls into 
the Tiber on the eastern boundary of Etruria. 

48. Fowler : one who hunts wild fowl. 

49. Volsinian mere : a large lake in Etruria near the 
town of Volsihii : “mere” means pool or lake. 
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58. Arnlium : one of the twelve chief cities of Etruria 
famous for its wine and corn. 

60. / mhro : one of the largest rivers of Etruria. 

62. Luna : a town in the north of Etruria 

63. Must : the juice of grapes as trodden out in the 
vats before it is fermented into wine. 

64. II ' kite fret : the grape juice is extracted by girls 
treading the grapes. 

66 . Thirty chosen prophets : the Etruscan priests or 
seers sought to ascertain the will of the gods by watching 
the signs given by the flights of birds, the direction of 
lightning, the entrails of victims, or in other ways. The 
Romans borrowed their system of soothsaying from the 
Etruscans. 

71. The rerses : sacred writings. 

72. From the rit/ht : the Etruscans wrote from right 
to left 

73- () f yore : of old. 

79. Dome : (here means) house, palace. 

80. Xurscia : a Sabine town in the Apennines some 
distance cast of Etruria 

81. The (jolden shields of Home : it was believed that 
in the reign of King Numa a golden shield of Mars had 
fallen from heaven ; eleven others were made exactly like 
it to prevent the risk of loss of it by theft. These twelve 
shields were carefully preserved at Rome under the charge 
of special priests. 

83. Tale : due number. 

86. Sutrlnm : an old Etruscan town, not very far north 
of Rome. 

92 Ban ished Roman : those who took the side of the 
expelled Tarquin family. 
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96. Tusculan : of Tusculum, a town of Latium 10 
miles south-east of Rome. 5 

Octavius Mamilius : the chief of Tusculum to whom 
larqumius Superbus gave his daughter in marriage. 

97 - Lztian : the Latins were of the same race as the 

anToir S ’ bU f u r c‘ S time * ey were enemies of the Romans 
and allies of lhe Etruscans. 

98. Tiber : the water of this river is very muddy and 
the Roman poets often called it “yellow”. y 

r , i.°° . Ch f- m mgn : flat, open country ; the plain near 
the City is the famous “Roman Campagna”. 

no. L'lter : a kind of bed or couch something like a 
palanquin, used for carrying people from place to ullce 
117. Kine : cattle. - F * 

killed by the S .bines tnere for an act of treaty W3S 

126. The Fathers of the Citu \ the Roman 
council of 300 elders who governed Rome. nate ’ or 

133. Crustumerium : a town of the Sabines , r 
miles north-east of Rome. aoines a few 

134 Vtrbenna, 136 Astur : Etruscan chiefs. 

Ostia , the port at the mouth of the Tiber • R 
itself was 16 miles up the river. 1Der * Romc 

136 Janiculum : a hill with a fortress on u 

(or Etruscan) side of the Tiber, connected with Romfby 

138. 1 wis : assuredly, certainly. 

142. Consul : when the kings were r 

their power was given to two chief mJ from R °me 
Consuls, who were chosen every year i h * glstrates cal led 

them because the Romans were jealous of n n ! were ™ 0 of 
.too much power. one man holdiLg 


' * 
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147. The River-Gate : a gate on the west of early 
Rome near the wooden bridge, called the “Pile Bridge,” 
which led to the fortress of the Jamculum across the river. 

149. Musing : thinking over, considering. 

171. Dark-blue light : reflected from their steel 
helmets. 

177. Twelve fair cities : the Etruscans had a league 
of twelve allied cities of which Clusium, the city of Porsena, 
was the most important. 

180. The Umbrian : an Italian people who lived in 
Umbria to the cast of Etruria. 

181. The Gauls : a Celtic people of the same race as 
the people of Gaul (ancient France) who lived in the 
country north of Etruria as far as the Alps. 

184. Port and vest: martial bearing and dress. 

185. Lucumo : the title of an Etruscan chieftain. Each 
of the twelve cities had its Lucumo. 

186. Arrrtium : one of the most important of the 
twelve Etruscan cities. Its Lucumo was Cilnius. 

187. Roan : a reddish-brown horse. 

188. Four-fold shield : made of four layers of leather 
or wood. 

189 Brand : sword. 

190. Tolumnius : the Lars or Chief of the Etruscan 
city of Vcii. 

191. Hold : stronghold, fortress. 

192. Thraxymenc : Trasimcne, a large lake in Etruria 
not far from Clusium. 

199. Sextus ( Tarquinius) was the son of T. Superbus. 
He cruelly wronged Lucretia, the wife of a kinsman. It 
was his crime that led to the fall of the Tarquins. 

213 Van : short for vanguard, their foremost warriors. 
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218. Captain of the Gate : commanding the guard at 
the “River Gate”. 

229. The holy maidens : the Vestal Virgins who 
tended the ever-burning fire in th; temple of Vesta. 

237. Strait : narrow. 

242. Ramnian : the ruling class of Romans, or 
Patricians, were div.ded into three tribes, the Ramnians, 
the Titians and Luceres. 

267. Tribunes : magistrates specially appointed to 
protect the common people, or Plebeians, from being op¬ 
pressed by the Patricians, or “the high”. 

Beard : to defy face to face. 

269. Wax : grow. 

Faction : party spirit. 

274. Harness : armour. 

277. Fathers , Commons : Patricians, Plebeians. 

279 Planks, props : This wooden bridge was called 
the “Pile Bridge”. 

281. Tuscan : Etruscan. 

301. Tifernum , a town in Umbria near the boun¬ 
dary of Etruria on the east not far from the source of the 
Tiber. 

304. Ilva : the island of Elba, famous for its iron 
mines. 

306. Vassal : subject to. 

309. Nequinum , a town in the South of Umbria. 
The Umbrians were Italians like the Romans, but some of 
them helped the Etruscans. 

Lowers : looks frowning down upon. 

310. Pale . Nar, a tributary of the Tiber, the 

waters of which contain much sulphur and are white in 
colour. 
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319. Falerity an important city in the South of 
Etruria. 

321. Vrgoy an Etrurian island lying north of Ilva. 
The Etruscans were great sailors,' but besides lawful com¬ 
merce practised piracy. t 

323. I olsinium> one of the strongest of the twelve 
Etruscan cities on the north shore of the Volsinian Mere. 

326. Cosa : a town on the sea coast of Etruria. 

328 Albinni : a small river that falls into the sea 
not far from Cosa. 

333. h\i! : cruel. 

337. Comf hi nia y a district along the coast lying 
soutn of Latium. 1 he “hinds” or peasants of those parts 

were exposed to raids ot Etruscan pirates such as 
Lausulus. 

360. S/it-u'olf's Utter : the I omans. According to 
the Roman talc, Romulus and Remus the twin founders of 
Rome, were suckled by a shcrwolf. 

377. Sped : swiftly made, as in the phrase cc to speed 
a blow”. 

384. Mount Ahernns : a spur of the Apennines in 
the cast of Etruria : it is still covered with trees. 

388. Augurgy priests at Rome who sought to ascertain 
the w'll ot the gods from omens such as the flight of birds, 
lightning, etc. 

461. Dam : a bank or other obstruction lying across 
(athwart) a stream. 

485. Craven : cowardly. 

4^8. Pal a tin us : one of the seven hills of Rome not 
lar lroui the bridge. 

506. Crest : the plume on his helmet. 

518. / irern : I suppose. 
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528. Stay : the delay caused by Horatius’s brave 
defence. 

532. Feat : gallant deed, exploit. 

550. Comitium : the public meeting place at Rome, 
part of the Forum. 

561. Volscians : an Italian people of Latium, south 
of Rome, who were constantly fighting with the Romans. 

562. Juno : the goddess worshipped by wives and 
mothers. 

572. Atgidus : a range of hills in Latium, near 
Tusculum, clothed with woods. 

584. Shuttle : the little instrument used in weaving 
that shoots the thread of the woof between the threads 
of the warp. 


40. GOBLIN MARKET 

Christina Rossetti was the sist r of Dante Gabriel, Ros¬ 
setti, was a famous poetess. She and her brother belonged to 
a group known as The Pre-Raphaelites. Their object was to 
make art more important in the lives of the people, and to 
check the growing ugliness of the Industrial Rev lution. 

Crohlin Market is a charming fairy story. Goblins 
are supposed to be supernatural creatures, who are usually 
mischievous and harmful. 

• 22. Billaces : a kind of small plums. 

75. Wombat : a small Australian animal, which 
burrows in the ground. 

76. Fatel : a small South African creature, which 
feeds on other small animals. 

83. Beck : A brook with a stony bed. 

177. Nap : Having a smooth surry surface.. 

257. Succous : Juicy. (This is an unusual word.) 
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317. dlazing rime : Covered with frost which was 
like glass. 

335. Mopping and mowing : Making faces and ges¬ 
tures. 

353 Hob • Make an effort to bite suddenly, as in the 
game of bobbing for cherries (or apples) in which com¬ 
petitors try to bite a cherry which is either floating on 
water or suspended by a thread .only the mouth being 

used, not the hands. 

480. Drouth : Drought : dryness. 

493. Wormwood : A bitter-tasting plant, used for 
medicine and making a kind of drink. 
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